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“ Hillo!” 

“ What ship is that ?” 

This was answered Scotish fashion ; “ What felucca is 
that ?” 

I did not choose to stand on ceremony, so, to save bo- 
ther, I replied, “The tender to his Britannic Majesty's 
ship Gazelle. So heave-to, and I will send a boat on board 
of you.” 

The strange sail, however, kept all fast, and stood steadi- 
ly on his course. 

“If you don’t shorten sail, and round-to, I will fire 
into you?” 

Another long pause—my patience was fast evaporating, 
and “all ready with the gun there?” was already on my 
tongue, when the stranger again hailed. 

“What ship is that down to leeward there ?” 

“The Gazelle,” was the answer. 

The skipper now saw, whether we were honest or not, 
that he had no chance of escape, especially as he perceiv- 
ed that the Midge sailed nearly two feet for his one, so 
he immediately shortened sail and hove to, and the next 
minute saw me along-side ; I ascended the side ; when I 
got on deck, we found the shipin a regular bustle—three 
carronades had been cast loose, round which the scanty 
erew mustering some thirty hands, were clustered ; but 
oh, the labyrinth of slack ropes, and the confusion alto- 
gether, and the ill-trimmed sails, and the danger to the 
shins from misplaced wadding tubs, and stray spunges, 
and rammers, not to forget the vagaries of three or four 
twelve-pound shot, that had fetched way, and were pur- 
suing their devious courses at every roll, across and ath- 
wart, forward, and back again. 

‘I'wo stout-looking young fellows, with drawn cutlasses, 
stood at cach side of the gangway as we entered. 

“Why didn’t you heave to, sir, at once ?” 

“ Because, sir,” said the master of the vessel, who re- 
ceived me at the gangway, “I had serious suspicions as 
to who or what you were. I now see I was mistaken; 
and the sure proof that [ was so, is, that you appear not 
to have taken offence at my incredulity, in the first in- 
stance.” 

“ Well——well,” said T, “ what ship is this ?” 

“The Hermes, bound for the Cape of Good Hope, with 
an assorted cargo. Will you please step below, and look 
at my papers, sir?” 

I did so—and descended—and on finding myself in 
the cabin, I was somewhat startled to perceive that the 
two men who had done me the honour to receive me 
with naked weapons at the side, had followed me below. 
The eldest and tallest of the two was about thirty, as 
near as I could judge, a dark, sanburned, very powerful 
man, with a very determined, but not unpleasing expres- 
sion. The other was nearly as tall, but slighter, and of 
a very pale complexion. Both were dressed in white 
trowsers and check shirts, without any other garment 
whatsoever. Who they were I could not divine. They 
were not seamen, I at once made out. “ Oh, passengers, 
I suppose.” 

I was much struck with the very handsome figure of 
the master of the vessel, who sat down dircctly opposite 
me. 

There was a lamp burning brightly overhead, that 
hung down between us over the table, which cast a bright 
light on his face and figure. 

He might have been fifty years of age, very bald, but 
what hair he had curled short and crisp over his ears, as 
black as jet, as were his eycbrows and whiskers, without 
the blemish of one single grey hair. He was dressed in 
white trowsers, a check-shirt, and blne jacket. His fea- 
tures were remarkably Gans teeth good; eye dark and 
sparkling ; anda forehead hich and broad. 

The cabin appeared to be exceedingly comfortably, 
without being gaudily, furnished ; and there were several 
shawls, and sundry miscellancous gloves and bonnets, 
lying about the lockers, indicating that there must be 
lady passengers on board. 

I found all the papers right, so far as the cargo went, 
and then glanced at the list of the passengers. ‘There 
was the Reverend William ‘This, and the Reverend James 
That, and the Reverend ‘Thomas Such-a-thing, and Mrs. 
So-and-so, and Mrs. Thingamy. 

“T see you are busy with tlic list of my passengers ; 
—but won’t you take a little wine and water, sir?” 
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{ bowed, and the steward immedintely placed wine and 
gl anges, and some biscuit, on the table. 

‘They are missionaries, sir, for the back settlements 
at the Cape. Moravians, I believe, you eall the sect they 
belong to; but I care little for the denomination which 
their peculiar tenets have acquired for them, so long as | 
ean siy this, that a more amiable set of people I never 
have come across, sir; and, man and boy, I have been 
to sea in passenger-carrying mercliant craft for six-and- 
thirty years.” 

I now, at his request, gave the correct latitude ; when, 
finding himself farther to the eastward than he —— 
he asked leave to keep company with us for a couple 
days, as a protection against the visits of the contri tba ni 
traders. I told him the course we were steering, which, 
he said, would suit, although a little too westerly for him. 
[ then rose to depart, and wis! 1c rd the yer good-night. 

“It is dead calm now, sir,” said he ; “ possibly you 
will do me the favour to allow me to introduce you to 
my family, as I call my Moravian friends. ‘They are all 
at tea, I believe, in the —_ house, on deck.” 

As I stept off the ladder, I saw that he was right, that 
it was, in fact, quite c an ns ae there was the little Midge, 
close to, with her long taper yard wallopping oe out, and 
the sail giving a floundering tlap every now and then, as 
she rolled about on the heave of the sea. 

“ Mr. Marline,” Iwas so near that I had no use for a 
speaking-trumpet, “keep close to, if you please--I will 
be on board presently.” 

‘Ay, ay, sir.” 

I then turned to mine host, and followed n towards 
the round-house, which was built on deck, with a small 
gangway all round it, along which the tiller ropes led, the 
wheel being situated under the small projecttag canopy 
of it, facing the quarter-deck 

All had been dark when [ came on deck—the only 
light being the one in the binna aa , but now the round- 
house was very handsomel y lit up by two lamps hung 
from the reof, which shone brillia ntly through the open 
door and the two windows that looked towards the quar- 
The wheel, with the sailor who was steering 
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teraeck. 


standing by it, was right in the wake of the stream of’ 


light from the door. It was striking to see his athletic 
figure, and the rim and spokes of the wheel, his right 
hand grasping one of the lower spokes, while the left 
clutched the uppermost, on which his cheek rested, the 
jerk of ag rudder in the calin twitching his head first on 
this side, then on t’other 

Bat ihe scene within—I will never forget it. The 
round-house was a room, as near as might be, sixteen 
feet long, and about fourtecn feet broad at the end next 
the quarterdeck, narrowing to ten feet wide, at the after. 
most part. On each side there were two sofas, and be 
tween each of the sofustwo d 
into state-rooins, and two shorter sofas ran across the 
aflermost part, between whieh was a neat brass cabin 
rrate, now tastefully filled with a splendid bouquet of ar- 
tificial flowers. In the centre of the cabin there was a 
long table, on which stood a tea equipage, the grateful 
vapour whirling up from a massive tea-pot. 

A vencrable-looking old man, dressed in a large grey 
frieze night-gown, with a black velvet cap on his head, 
from beneath which Jong white locks escaped and spread 
over his shoulders, sat direetly fronting the door on one 
of the sofas that ran athwart ships. 

He had been reading apparently in a large Dible, that 
now lay closed before ‘hi n, on which one of his elbows 
rested, and on which his spectacles lay. I lad never 
scen a more benign eye, and his serene ligh-features, 
whose healthy hue betokened a green old aye, were now, 
as I looked, lit up into the most bland and beneficent ex- 
pression, as with lips apart, disclosing a regular set of 
teeth, he siniled on a darling little half 
a child about two years and a half old, that sat on the 
table beside him, playing with his white hairs. 

The child was a lovely little chubby fellow, a most 
beantiful fair-skinned and /air-haired boy, with no clothing 
on but a short eambric shift, bound at the waist with a 


small pink silk His round fat little arms, 


oors, that appeared to open 
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and little stuinpy legs, were ely naked, even shoes 

he had none, and in his tun ‘ations, he seemed utter- 
} > 1 

ly to have forgotten that he had no drawers op, But the 


glorious little fellow’s head! 
iir, that frizzled out all round his head as if it had been 


—his glossy short curling fai 








aked cherub of 


i golden halo floating over his sunny features—his noble 
wide spreading forelhead—his dark blue laughing eyes— 
his red ripe cheeks, and beautiful mouth, with the glane- 
ing ivory within! Oh, I should weary all hands were I 
to dilate on the dé arling | little fellow’s appearance, for next 
to a monkey, or a Ne g oandland dog, a sailor dotes ona 
beantiful child. “Shall Lever have such a magnificent 
little chap?’ burst from my lips against my will. “I 
hope you may, sir,’’ said a calm, still, low pitched female 
When I spoke I had passed behind 
the steersman, and ente red the round-house, and stood at 
the bottom of the table already mentioned. 

The soft musical sounds startled me, more under the 
circumstances than a trumpet note would have done, and 
[ turned to the qui irter from whence they proc ceded, and 
there sat on one of the sofas along the side of the ship 
two young women. ‘Tie eldest might have been about 
five-and-twenty ; she was very fair, I ought rather to 
write pale, all mouth and eyes as it were—I mean no dis- 
paragement, because the features were good, but only to 
convey the impression of them on my mind at the time, 
Her skin seemed so transparent, that the blue veins were 
traceable in all directions over her bosom and neck and 
forehead, while her nose was a little—not red—but fresh 
looking, as if she had been weeping, which she had not 
been. A fine mouth, forehead, and strong well-defined 
dark eyebrows, overarching,—such eyes! dark jet black, 
ind flashing through their long dark fringes. 

Oh what a redeeming virtue is there in a large swim- 
ming dark eye—black, if you please, for choice—hazle, 
if black cannot be had, for eff but for love! heavens, 
and all the heathen gods and goddesses, give me the 
deep ethereal blue—such blue, so darkly pure, as you 
would cut out of the noon-day sky within the tropics, about 
a pistol-shot from the gaudy sun, which must be at the 
moment eclipsed by a stray cloud, had up from the depths 
of old ocean expressly for the nonce. One can look into 
the very soul of such a woman, with such an eye, aye, and 
tell whether or no your own beautiful miniature be paint. 
ed on the retina of her heart—that’s a bull, I conceive, 
but my mother’s Kilkenny blood will peep forth in de- 
spite, now and then; “ee your dark fine flashing black 
sparklers—oh, Diable ! they look into you, my fine fel- 
low, instead of your spying into them, which is some- 
times mighty inconvenient, so that you are none the 
wiser, and then the humbag of “ the eye of the gazelle !” 
[lis sagas s gazelle blinker, so soft and yi iding, and 
all the rest of it—poo, I would rather that my wife, 
Mrs. B efi > Brail, when I get her, had a glass eye, a re- 
gular pair of prisms ree, old Dolland’s in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, than that she should have the gazelle eye of 
his lordship's favuurites—such an eye would not long 
have glow ered out of the head of an honest woman, take 
my word for it. 

Where have I got to? where the deuce left I off? 
Oh—the beautiful eyes of the fair person, whose sweet 

voice had startled me. Her hair, dark and shining, was 
shaded off her forehead Madona-like, and she wore a most 
becoming, but very plain white muslin eap, with two 
little lace straps, that hung down loose on each side of 
her face, like the scale d attached to the helmets 
of the French grenadiers a cheval. Heaven help me 
with my similes, a beautiful demure woman, and a horse 
grenadier ! 

But the — thut sat next her instantly riveted my 

a ylph-like girl of nineteen or 
thereabor , with > ughing fe atu res, not so pe rfect as the 
elder female, to whom she bore a striking resemblanee, 
flowing 1inglets, that wandered all over her 
snow-white neck and bosom, disdaining even the control 
of a ribbon or band of any kind. She was dressed in 
some gray homespun looking stuff, but neither had she 
any, the smallest ornament whatever. 

“Ts that your child, madam?” said I, to the eldest 
female, It was—and the patriarchal old man, with true 
natural good breeding, at once broke the ice, 

“ The eldest of these ladics, sir, is my daughter—the 
in-law.’ 


voice, close to me. 








efenees 





attention. She 1s 








and 





youngest is my niece and daughter 





I made my respective bows. 
“This gentleman is my son-in-law and nephew, and 
this is my son.” 


He here turned to the two gentlemen who had followed 


rjme into the cabin at the first go off, and who were by 
| his time rigged in the same kind of coarse woollen 
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frocks that their ancient wore; they had followed us into 
the round-house, but quict and sober as they now seemed, 
I could not disiniss from my recollection the demonstra- 
tion they had made when I first came on board, ‘Then 
they seemed pugnacious enough, and by no nieans such 
men as would, when smitten on one check, have calmly 
turned the other to the siniter. They appeared sensible, 
strong-minded men from their conversation, not very 
polished, but apparently very sincere. 

“ You sec, sir, since it has pleased the Almighty that 
we should be outcasts from the homes of our fathers, 
still, like the patriarchs of old, we have not gone solita- 
rily forth. But tea is ready, 1 see; will you be seated, 
sir? Captain Parves, can you prevail on him to be 
seated ?” 

The meal went on pretty much as usual; the contrast 
to me was very great. ‘To find myself thus unexpcect- 
edly in a family circle, after more than six months of 
continual turmoil and excitement, bewildered me, and at 
the same time softened my heart; and the ancient feel- 
ings of my boyhood, and the thousand old kindly remi- 
niscences of my own house and home, began to bud like 
flowers in a hot bed. When I looked on the calm and 
contented virtuous group around me, and reflected that 
one short half hour was to separate me from them for 
ever, I could have wept—that womanly melting of the 
heart came over me, to a degree that I could scarcely 
speak. 

“Will you go with us, captain?” said at length the 
beautiful boy, gradually edging across the table, until the 
darling little fellow slid into my lap with his little plump 
legs. 

“No, my dear boy, IT cannot go with you; but heaven 
bless you, my beautiful child—bless you,”—and 1 kissed 
his little downy peach-like cheek. 

“ You are very sorry to leave me,” said the urchin. 

“Why, my little man,” while an indescribable feeling 
crept over me—“ how do you think so?” 

“ Because I see one big tear in your eye—ah, dere— 
him pop down, like hot water, on my hand!—you must 
either have been bad boy dis morning, or you are crying 
because you are to leave me.” 

I blushed to the eyes at this womanish weakness 
having been detected by the little innocent. 

The calm still continued, but time wore on; and 
anxious to get back again, I rose—* A pleasant voyage 
to you, captain.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

I looked at the old man who sat opposite—*I also 
wish you and yours a good voyage, sir,” and I held out 
my hand; he shook it cordially. 

“ May God bless you, sir; I respect your service, but 
I have seen some roughness among young officers too, 
when the ships in which I have sailed, in my several 
voyages, have been boarded by men-of-war’s boats ; there- 
fore your gentleness has been more grateful.” 

Willing to protract the pleasure of being in such so- 
ciety as long as [ decently could, I remained standing. 

“Tho night is calm,” continued the old man, “ and 
Captain Purves says your vessel is close to us; will you 
not sit down, and give us the pleasure of your company 
a little longer? We are so recently from England, that 
we may be able to give you some news that may be 
gratifying.” 

I did so, and the captain ordered wine and water in; 
by this time the little boy, who had been playing with 
the handle of my sword, and looking up and prattling in 
my face, fell fast asleep on my knee, when his mother 
placed him on the sofa. ‘The conversation went round, 
the young men opened, and soon convinced me that they 
were exceedingly well-informed persons, and quite up 
with the enlightenment of the age, while both the ladies 
in their calm quiet way, especially the young matronly 
female, evinced a fixedness of purpose, and a determina. 
tion to persevere in their desolate pilgrimage, with a 
perfect knowledge of its privations—indeed, I may write 
dangers, that I could not have believed possible in tender 
women. I have seldom spent a couple of hours more 
pleasantly ; the conversation turning chiefly on recent 
occurrences in England. At length the old man said— 
“You have been already informed by the captain, that 
we are missionaries bound for the Cape. My nephew 
there and his wife, have been backwards and forwards 
twice, and know from personal experience the extent of 
the sacrifice they make in devoting themselves to the 
good work. My son-in-law, and my daughter, to whom 
he has lately been married, have never been to the station 
before, but they are fully aware of all that they may be 
called on to suffer; as for me, I am now going back to 
my tent in the wilderness, to utter banishment from all 
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the elegances. and comforts of civilised life, and with 
small prospect of ever revisiting the land of my fathers 
again. But I shall be buried beside my wife, under the 
same orange tree, where she rests from her labours, after 
having been my he!pmate, and, under God, my greatest 
earthly comfort, during my ministry amongst the hea- 
then, for fifteen long years. Yes, heaven knows, my 
cup of sorrow, when she fell asleep, was full to overflow- 
ing—for upwards of six months, all was quiet in the 
scttlement-—upwards of fifty families had domiciled them- 
selves within our enclosure; and having mastered the 
native dialects, we had great hopes of making rapid 
progress in not only enlightening the poor creatures by 
whom we were surrounded, as to the things concerning 
their everlasting welfare, but in inducing them to adopt 
inany of our civilised customs; for the care they had 
secn us bestow on the cultivation of the soil, and the 
success that crowned our labours, seemed to have made 
a deep impression. 1 had left every thing quiet and 
peaceable, one afternoon, to look at some springes that 1 
had set for wild fowl, when I was alarmed by a loud 
shouting in the direction of the station. I ran back, and 
found the very savages, who had, as we thought, become 
attached to us, and had dwelt for so long amongst us, in 
the act of rifling our barn, and carrying off the grain. 
My nephew and three other young missionaries were 
doing all they could to prevent it. On being joined by 
me, we were compelled to have recourse to our fire-arms, 
and eventually, after wounding one or two of our deluded 
assailants, succeeded in clearing the enclosure of them. 
But my poor wife’s nerves—she had been ailing for 
many months—had received so severe a shock, that she 
never held her head up afterwards—she died within the 
week,” 

“ And after all that you have suffered—do you still 
persist in returning?” said I. “ What a sacrifice! I 
can scarcely conceive any case where so great a one 1s 
called for.” 

He cut me short— 

“Young man—notwithstanding all I have told you, 
which yet falls short of the reality, 1 go on my way re- 
joicing ; I may be called an enthusiast, and I may be an 
enthusiast, but I have made my election; and although 
I am but as the voice of one crying in the wilderness ; 
although as yet our ministry amongst the poor benighted 
beings, amongst whom our lot is cast, has been as water 
spilt upon the barren sand, still, with entire consciousness 
of the value of what I forego, I sacrifice all the usual 
objects of man’s ambition, and obey what I know to be 
the call of the Almighty, for it is borne in on my heart, 
and we go forth, me and mine, come what may, to preach 
glad tidings of great joy to the benighted heathen, in the 
perfect conviction that, if we miss our reward here, we 
shall find it hereafter.” 

I know that missionaries of all classes have had their 
sincerity called in question, and there may be hypocrites 
amongst them, as well as other men; but I would ask 
this simple question, what stronger attestation, speaking 
of them in the general, to the purity of their intentions 
can they give, than devoting themselves, mind, body, and 
estate, to the service of their great Master, in the fearless 
way in which they do? No man is a stauncher friend 
to the Church, as by law established, than I am, nor has 
a more thorough detestation of cant, in all its shades and 
stages, than I have ; and I remember gloating over some 
savage articles in the Edinburgh Review, in its palmy days, 
when that needle of a body, wee Jeffrey, was at his best. 
wherein a cargo of poor missionaries were scarified most 
awfully ; but experience and years have brought thought 
and reflection with them, as they often do to ancient 
maidens, who, at forty, loup like a cock at a grosart 
(another bull) at the Aomo they turned up their lovely 
noses at, at twenty; and before I would now hold these 
self-devoted men in contempt, or disparage their zeal, or 
brand them as illiterate hypocrites, I shall wait until I 
see the wealthier, and more learned, of our divines gird 
themselves for their forty years’ pilgrimage in the wil- 
derness, with equal calmness and Christian courage, and 
go up in the glorious panoply of the apostles which is so 
often in their mouths, amidst their silken pulpit cushions, 
to grapple with the fierce passions and prejudices of the 
naked savage, and encounter the numbcrless perils of the 
desert, with the resolution and single-mindedness of these 
despised Moravians. As to hypocrisy—all hypocrites 
aim at the attainment of some worldly advantage, be- 
cause they know they cannot deceive God; but I would 
ask their fiercest defamers, what temporal blessing blos- 
soms around their dry and hardy path, or within the 
whole scope of their dreary horizon, that they could not 
have compassed in tenfold exuberance at home, even as 
respectable trades-people ? And as to their being enthu- 
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siasts, that is easily settled; no man can thrust. himself 
permanently forth from the surface of society, for good 
or for evil, without being an enthusiast of some kind or 
another; at least this is the creed of Benjie Brail. 

“ Pray, madam,” said I, to the youngest female, “ have 
you ever been to those countries—to the station, as your 
father calls it? I hope you have never yet been exposed 
to its privations ?” I noticed her husband smile, and nod 
to her, as much as to say, “ Tell him.” 

“ No,” said she; “ it cannot, however, be worse than I 
have painted it to myself, from his description”—looking 
wercss at the gentleman who spoke—* But I hope I shall 
be strengthened, as my sister has been, to endure my 
privations, and whatever may befall, as becomes me as a 
Christian, and the wife of a sincere one.” 

I was told by the captain, that the greater part of his 
cargo consisted of implements of husbandry ; and that to 
their heavenly calling, they had added that of a compe- 
tent knowledge of all the useful arts of agriculture; so 
that wherever such a virtuous family was planted, the 
savages who surrounded them would not only have their 
mental darkness dispelled, but their temporal condition 
iraproved, and their wants more amply supplied. I had 
now no farther apology for remaining. I rose; the clash 
of my cutlass against the chair awoke the sleeping child. 
He opened his blue eyes where he lay on the sofa, and 
looked up; presently he stretched forth his little hands 
towards me. I stooped down over the blessed infant, 
and kissed his forehead. 

“Good night,” he said, “ good night, and be good boy 
like me.” A tear stood in my eye, and for the soul of 
me, I could not have helped it. 

I again shook hands with the old man. I have before 
mentioned he was very tall, and, as I was turning to take 
my leave of the other members of this most interesting 
family, he placed his hands on my head. 

“ Young man, we thank you for your visit, and your 
urbanity ; our meeting has been like an oasis in the de- 
sert, like a green spot in a dry parched land; and we 
shall pray for thee to Him ‘whose way is in the sea, 
and whose path is in the waters, and whose footsteps are 
not known,’ ” 

I had no heart to speak ; so after a long pause— 

“ My son,” said the patriarch, “ we are about concluding 
our Sunday evening’s service ; stay a few minutes longer.” 
Sceing I hesitated—* It is no great boon to concede this 
to us—to us, whom in all human probability you shall 
never meet again.” 

I bowed, and immediately the whole party stepped 
forth into the air, and formed a circle on the quarter- 
deck round the capstan. Every thing was silent; and 
presently the old man said a low murmuring prayer of 
thanksgiving—there was another solemn pause—when 
all at once they chanted the following magnificent lines 
of the cvii. Psalm, so beautifully fitted to our situation : 


“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do busi- 
ness In great waters ; 

“ These sce the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep. 

“For he commandeth, and raiscth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

“They mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
to the depths: their soul is melted because of trouble. 

“They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit’s end. 

“Then they ery unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
he bringeth them out of their distresses. 

“He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still. 

“Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

“Oh! that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness.” 


I once more wished them a good voyage. { stepped 
to the gangway, and turned in act to descend the ship’s 
side, with a hold of the manrope in one hand, I found 
the whole group had followed me, and there they stood 
in a semicircle round the gangway; even my glorious 
little fellow was there, sound asleep in his mother’s arms ; 
and as the lantern cast its dim light on their mild coun- 
tenances, and lit up their figures, and the clear pale moon 
shed a flood of silver light over all, I descended into the 
boat, and standing up in the stern sheets, I again wished 
them a prosperous voyage, and shoved off, with a soft- 
ened heart, and fitter to have died, I hope, than I was 
when the sun set. 

Presently the lights on board were extinguished, and 
I could no longer sce the figures of my friends; but still 
the low murmur of their voices was borne towards me 
on the gentle breeze, until a loud “ yo, heave oh,” echoed 
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amongst the sails, and drowned them; while a rattling 
and cheeping of the gear, and the hollow thumping of 
the men’s fect on the deck, and the groaning of the 
mainyard against the mast, as it was being braced round, 
indicated that the tall ship had once more bore up on 
her moonlight course. 

* * * . « 

I was once more on board of the Midge. 

Ha, ha, Master Benjamin Brail, who would have 
thought there was so much sentimentality in your com- 
position, said I to myself; that is, said every-day Benjie 
to the very ethereal, weeping and wailing, and very non- 
sensical Benjamin as aforesaid. 

My eye, had old Bloody Politeful scen me doing the 
agreeable and pathetic, amongst a covey of male and 
female methodist clergymen and clergywomen; but 
n’importe, kecp your own council, my lad. 

“T say, steward,’—this was Lennox’s first night of 
holding office,—the other functionary pro tem. having 
subsided into his real character of landsman—* light the 
lamp in the cabin, do you hear, and bring me a glass of 
grog. Where is Mr. Donovan ?” 

* Below, and asleep in bed, sir.” 

“Very well. Myr. Marline, make sail, and run down 
to the commodore, and keep close in his wake, if you 
please.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I descended. x 

“ Fetch the salt beef also, Lennox.” 

It was done. Were I a king, and fool enough to 
patronize suppers on shore—at sea, it is altogether “un 
autre chose’”—my sole food at that meal would be a piece 
of capital virgin mess beef, that had been boiled the day 
before, but never a knife stuck into it until served up, and 
a glass of cold grog after it: ay, you may turn up your 
nose at this, my fine fellow, but better men than you 
have agrecd with me. 

“ That is very well mixed, steward, very cool,” and I 
swigged off horn No.1. “ By the way, Lennox, have 
you got the new philtre, the Barbadoes dripstone, at 
work /” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah, I thought so; was that the water you made that 
glass of grog with?” Sinner that I was, I knew as well 
as he, that it was not. 

“ No, sir, we have not used the water yet.” 

I was sawing away, and munching the beef and bis- 
cuit aforesaid, all this while most resolutely. 
said I; “should like to try the water; make me the 
smallest taste of grog in the world with it, the least 
drop—very pure and cool—capital water, I declare— 
rather too strong, Lennox, fill up the tumber if you please ; 
so—ah—too much, man—it is if any thing too weak 
now ;” here a little dash of spirits—* so”—and chuck- 
ling to myself that I had thus smuggled a second glass 
of grog in defiance of conscience, I desired the man to 
make down my bed, and tell Mr. Marline to call me if 
the wind changed, or any thing occurred worth reporting, 
and to take the skylight off. I now began to undress, 
and Lennox had returned to help me. ‘The cool water 


had a surprising effect; my spirits suddenly became {sprung something aloft, sir—there is a great bustle on 
buoyant beyond all belief, so after various churmings, 1|board of her—there, there, her fore-topgallant-mast is 
gone.” 


broke forth into involuntary song, as the poets say— 
“ «Estoy un hombre chico, 
Mas contento soy que rico, 
Y mi buque es un zapato.’ 


“ My slippcrs—thank you—oh what a lovely boy— 

‘Con mono para patron’— 
nightcap—what a glorious little man it was— 

‘ El piloto es uno gato; 

Y su rabo es el timon.’ 

‘ Estoy un hombre chico, 

Mas contento soy que rico, 

Tol de rol, lol di rol.’ ” 


gotten half-foo, vanisheth into his cavey. 


Joey. 


“ No!” Donovan ; “ where is the Commodore ?” 


of the watch; the ship you boarded yesterday evening 
is rolling awfully heavy.” 


not make out what the voice said—* How do you think 
so ?” answered the midshipman. 
thing in reply, but stiil [ could not distinguish the words, 


esting friends, I rose and dressed as fast as I could, and 
was in the act of going on deck when another tremen- 
dous thucder plump came down with even greater fury 
than before. 
time the day began to break. 
sky was very lowering, and the sea as black as pitch ; 
and although the increasing light proved that the sun 
was not far be!ow the horizon, yet there was not the 
smallest clear streak in the east to be seen. 
vault of heaven was ink-black, and I was startled by the 
clearness with which the undulations of the rapidly in- 
: : / creasing swell, and the hulls and rigging of the two ships, 
Little Benjamin, our ruler, having by this maneuvre| could be seen. ‘The frigate had her three topsails, fore- 
sail, and jib set, and rolled so heavily that she appeared 


men, and the fair child was also there. Oh, who can 
appreciate the delights of female society like the poor 
sailor, who has been condemned, month after month, to 
the gruff society of great he men, and whose horizon has 
during all that time been the distant meeting of sea and 
and sky. “ Hullo, Brail, my boy—Brail.” 

“What is that—who the deuce hails so uproarious- 
ly?” quoth I, more than half asleep, ‘why, what is the 
matter ?” 

“Oh, not a great deal,” rejoined Donovan, from his 
berth at the opposite side of the small cabin ; “only you 
snore so confoundedly loud that I could get no sleep for 
your frumpetings, Benjie ; and as you spoiled my rest 
very sufficiently last night, I thought I would take the 
liberty of paying you offin the morning. But, Benjic, 
heard you ever any thing like that?” 

“ Like what ?” said I. 

“ Why, like the noise of the rain on deck just now.” 

1 listened, and perceived a low rushing noise, that 
gradually increased, until the sound appeared to be pro- 
duced by a cataract of peas pouring down on the deck 
above. 

“ There’s a shower for you, Master Brail—when heard 
you such another ?” 
** Seldom, I confess—seldom—but why have you rous. 
ed me out in this way, Donovan ?—if it should rain pike 
staves and old women—I cannot help it.” Snore. 
Presently I was awakened by my troublesome chum 
again, whose voice could scarcely be heard through the 
rushing of another heavy shower on the hollow deck over- 
head. But this time he was addressing some one on the 
deck, und from where I lay I could seo up the companion 
ladder. 
“T say, Mr. Peak,’’ (the little midshipman,) “ Mr. 
Peak, how does the weather look ?” 
It was some time before Joey heard him, from the 
noise of the rain; at length he knelt down and inclined 
his ear on the head of the small ladder, swathed in a 
large boat-cloak, with the water running off the snout 
of his cap in a small spout. 
“ Any one speaking below in the cabin there ?” quoth 


* Yes,” said I; “ what does the weather look like ?” 
“ Very black, sir, all round, but no wind as yet—it 
rains a little now and then, sir.” 
“ Rains a little now and then—Oh Lord !” ejaculated 
* About a mile on the starboard bow.” 

“ And the ship ?” 

“ Close to, astern of us, sir.” 

“ The swell seems heavy,” continued I. 

* Very, sir—it has been increasing during the whole 


Here some one aft called to little Peak, but I could 


The man said some- 


“T fear,” said Joey now, “the merchantman has 


Anxious to see what had befallen the ark of my inter- 


I waited until it was over, and by this 
When I got on deck the 


The whole 


she had time to shorten sail, she would be caught all of 
a heap. 

As the morning lightened, the Gazelle, the instant 
that flags could be seen, telegraphed to send a boat on 
board the damaged vessel, and the word was accordingly 
passed, for I was not sorry of another opportunity of 
paying a visit to my amiable friends of last evening. 

“T say, Dennis, I think I will go on board mysclf, in- 
stead of sending any of the boys.” 

“As you please, Brail,”’ quoth the lieutenant, who 
wag by this time up and shaving on deck, in a very pic. 
turesque costume certainly—* As you—oh, confound you, 
you have made me cut myself—bless me, what a gash ! 
Give me some felt off the top of my hat, steward.” He 
might as well have gleaned after an Irish tinker. “ But 
were I you,” continued he, **1 would trust some one else 
—confound this bleeding. Look at the weather, mau— 
look at the weather, and the air.” 


The air indeed was hot and sultry beyond all my for- 
mer experience at the same hour of the four-and-twenty, 
and I began to have great doubts as to the propriety of 
sending a boat at all. I was about telegraphing to this 
effect, when to the southward of us, a heavy shower ap- 
peared to be falling perpendicularly from the surcharged 
clouds, in a grey column. ‘I am mistaken, there will 
be no wind, for you see how even-down the rain falls 
yonder,” said I to Donovan again. “ Well, well, man, go 
—if you will go—bless me how IT have cut my chin !” 
as putting his head down the companion he roared out, 
“Steward, why don’t you bring the felt ?” 

“T can’t scrape a pile off it,” answered the Scotsman, 
appearing half way up tho ladder, with the castor in one 
hand, and a knife in the other. 

“ Bring the felt, you spalpeen, and no jaw.” 

Lennox, poor fellow, brought the hat, an old silk one, 
worn white at the edges, with the pasteboard framework 
appearing in numberless places—a most shocking bad 
hat certainly. He held it up to the lieutenant. The 
Irishman looked at it-- Hat—that’s not mine, steward, 
that’s Mr. Brail’s. Mercy on me, Benjamin, a’n’t you 
ashamed to wear a thing like this ?”——1t was the vaga- 
band’s own all the while—* but don’t mind, don’t mind 
—so good-by, Brail—good-by,” as I stepped into the 
boat, that was surging about on the fast-rising sea along. 
side. 

“Stop, you may as well leave me the kay of the locker, 
for your visit will be longer in that same ship, or I great- 
ly mistake, than you bargain for.” Here he coolly re. 
sumed his shaving, and I shoved off. We had not pulled 
above half a dozen strokes, when poor Lennox ran to the 
side we were on—* Beg pardon, sir, but a squall is com- 
ing, sir—there, sir, in the south-east, where we saw the 
rain just now.” 

I had not time to look round, when Donovan having 
put up his razor again sung out—* By the powers, Ben, 
my lad, but the Scotsman is right: it requires no second- 
sight to prophesy a squall anon. There, there it is com- 
ing ; about ship and come back, man, or it is as clear as 
mud that we shall be minus your own beautiful self and 
the boat’s crew, and what’s worse, our only boat that will 
swim.” 

I never despise a hint where I know it is well meant, 
and in an instant I was on board again, and we had just 
got the boat run up, when the commodore telegraphed, 
* Keep all fast with the boat.” 

Once more it cleared, and there was no rain in the 
quarter where we had recently seen it falling with such 

violence, but the threatening clouds had lowered right 

over the spot, and began to boil and whirl in sooty con. 

volutions, like the blackest and thickest of the smoke, as 

it leaves the funnel} of a steain-boat immediately after the 

fire is mended. 

Under this gloomy canopy, as far in the southeast as 

we could see, the black waves began now to be crested 

with white foam, and a low undefinable hoarse murmur, 

more like the hollow subterranean sound that precedes 

the shock of an earthquake, than the roar of the ocean, 


flere Dennis Donovan stuck his head out of a side-|to be dipping her yardarms alternately in the water. She] gradually stole down on us with increasing distinctness. 


berth.—“ Lennox.” 
“ Here, sir.” 


—_—_ 
CHAPTER V. 


“ The tempest gathered o’er her."’ 
Lord Ullin's Daughter. 


qt 


had struck her royal masts, and I could see through the 
a. ; glass the people busy in getting the studding-sails out 
“ What howling is that? whose pig’s dead, Lennox ?” | of the tops, so for her I had no fear; but the merchant- 
“It’s Mr. Brail singing, sir.” : man astern had either been caught by the suddenness 
“ Singing !—singing !—and is it singing he calls it?” | with which the sea had risen, or the scantiness of her 
crew had prevented her taking the precautions render- 
ed necessary by the threatening appearance of the wea- 
her, in proper time, for her main and mizen royal masts} for the darkness had settled down so thick around us, 
that we could not have seen flags. She had furled every 
thing but the close-reefed main-topsail, and reefed fore- 
sail. ‘A nod is as good as a wink,” said I, as I called 


were still up, her topgallant sails still set, and altogether 
from the evident confusion on board, now increased 
I was dreaming of the party I had so recently left,| from the accident already alluded to, it was clear to me, 


‘Is that thunder ?” passed among the men. 
“ Thunder !” quoth old Dogvane, “ I wish it were, my 


lads.” 


“{t is Davy putting on the coppers for the parsons, 


and nothing else,” said Drainings. 


“ What is that ?” 
The frigate had fired a gun to attract our attention, 








and again J was confabulating with the mild placid wo- |t 





hat if any sudden squall were to overtake her before 





all hands to shorten sail; and when we had every thing 
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I looked out in the direction hom whe nee we ex 


snug, 
pected the wind to come. The whites crests had increas 
ed, and again in the distance the grey screen desce nded ¢ 


frum the clouds perpendicularly, like a watery avalanche, 
and hid every thing beyond it from our view. 

Presently this column at the lower extremity bent, and 
drove away to the northward and westward, as if a shal- 
low vein of wind had skimmed furiously along the sur- 
face of the sea, while all abuve was as yet dead calm 
But the upper part of the shower gradually assumed the 
same slanting direction, indicating that the agitation of 
the air was extending upwards, when suddenly the rain 
once more fell right down from the heavens, and con- 
cealed the agitated billows beyond like a black curtain, 
indicating that it had again fallen calm. 

“ Come, I don’t think it will end in wind of any con- 
sequence to speak of, after all,” said I. 

* Don’t you be too sure, my lovely little man,” quoth 
te imperturbable Dennis. * Pray have the kindness to 
furl every inch of canvass, or—fetch me a prayerbook— 
look there.” 

I followed the direction in which he pointed, the co- 
lumn of rain was still falling straight down, and as well 
defined as if it had becn a waterspout in desate de when 
ull at once the lower part of it was once more beut to an 
angle of thirty degrees with the horizon, but continuing 
very dense and opaque. In a few moments the whole 
pillar of water touk the same oblique direction, until it 
slanted straight asa sunbeam shvoting for.h from heaven. 
It continued as thick and impenetrable to the sight as 
ever for the space of half a minute, when, as if scattered 
by a tornado, it suddenly vanished in stmoke, and tle 
weather cleared ; 2 right to windward, a white line 
crept cown towards us, like dust flying clong the road 
ina stormy day, wr eg a long drought. The roar of the 
approaching squall increased, as did the swell, which 
now rolled on in mountainous undulations ; and althoug!. 
it was calm as death where we lay tumbling about, thie 
little vessel groaned and lurched like an evil spirit on 
his bed of liquid fire, while the tops of the seas began to 
break and growl as if the very waves had becoine con- 
scious of the approaching tormenta. 

It was now eight o’clock in the morning, but in place 
of getting lightor, the clouds had setiled down so darkly 
that the frigate bad to make the night signals with lan 
terns, to heave-to with our fiead to the southward, until 
we saw what might turn up. Sharp was the word—we 
prepared to do so—but betore a single rope could be let 
go, the squall struck us, and for a minute, notw ithstand- 
ing all our precautions, the Midge was fairly laid dows, 
on her beam euds, and I thought she would have turned 
keel up regularly ; however, the mom ont we were en 
abled to lay her to with her head to the southward and 
westward, she breasted it like a sea-gull, and, confident 
in her weatherly qualities, | had time amidst the row to 
east a glance at, the Commocore, and the merchantman. 
The former was lying-to under storm-staysails, rolling 
and plunging most delightiully, now rising on a heavy 
sea and making a bow to us, and then de scending en- 
tirely out of sight—but the poor ship! All seemed con- 
fusion on board of her. Whether it was that they had 
been deceived by the long time the wind hung in the 
distance, and had persuaded th:mselves that there would 
be no squall worth dreading after all, or the accident of 
losing the fore-topgallent mast had confused them, I can. 
not tell, but they had not been able to g +t in their can- 
vass in time, so that every thing had to be let go by the 
run when the squall came down, and the consequence 
was, that the fore and maintopsails had been fairly blown 
ont of the bolt ropes, and were now streaming straight 
out in ribbons, while the foresail, which had stood, laid 
her over on her beam The crew were, while 
looked. enceavouring to set the jib, in order to get be 
away before the wind, but a sea at the very moment 
struck her, washing the boats off the booms, and every 
thing else that would part company, and for a moment 
] thought she would never have risen again. But there 
was another lull, and after having got some way on the 
vessel, she was enabled to heave to also. It soon began 
tu breeze up again, but steadily; and | thought, that the 
puff being over, we should have no more bother, although 
the heavens continued as black and threatening as ever. 
The Commodore appeared to be of the game opiniun, and 
now made the signa! to bear up, a manauvre that was 
promptly followed both by the Midge and the ship, and 
old Donovan and I went below to breakfast. 

“That chap was nearly caught, Benjie,” 
tenant. 

“Very. Shall J help you to cofive ?” 

“ If you please.” 


” 





ends, 


said the lieu- 





* A slice of beef?” 

“ ‘Thank you.” 

“ Very nearly caught indeed. I hope nothing has 
happened to her beyond what we saw—beyond the loss 
of her boats and fore. topgallant mast—she laboured so 

!readfully before they could get her before the wind— 
what « state the poor women on board must have been 
ne 

“ Terrible,” said Donovan. ‘ Bad enough for the men, 
but how I co pity poor women in such a predicament ! 
You must have lost your heart, Brail, aboard there, you 
ure grown so awtully sentimental since you returned. 
Come, now, describe the beauties of the fair creatures 
—give me as good a notion of them as you can—that’s 
a good boy.” 

“ Why, Donovan, they are both, I mean the ladies 
unlike Miss Cathleen, the affianced wife of a certain 
lieutenant of the navy, the son of widow Donovan, who 
lives at 1060, Sackville Street, as you can well imagine.” 
—Dennis laughed. * Why, you have me there, Benjie, 
sure enough, so” 

Here Lennox interrupted him, as he hastily entered 
the small cabin. ‘The ship has made a signal of dis- 
tress, sir.” 

* The devil she has.” 


n 








We both jumped up the ladder 
as quick as we could. The frigate was steering large, 
about a mile on our lee-bow. All was right and snug 
with her, but the ship, that lay about half a mile abeam 
of us to windward, had her ensign flying at the mizen- 
peak, with the union down, and the signal for a boat fly- 
ing at the head of the fore-tepmast. 

To send her assistance belore the sea went down was 
utterly impossible ; no boat could have lived jor a min- 
ute; so all that I could do was to haul by the wind, and 
close under her lee quarter. It was stul blowing so fresh, 
that when the master hailed I could not hear him; but 
as she lay over, we could see that both pumps were man- 
cnd the gush of clear wate: from the seuppers was 
a sad indication of what had befallen. [ could distin- 
guish the two young missionaries, in their trowsers and 
shirts, labouring most vigorously amongst the crew ; 
while the patriarchal old man was holding on by the 
mizen-rigging, ( lore to the master of the vessel, evidently 
keeping bis msi 3 on the deck of the tumbling vessel 


ned, 





with great difficulty 
his hat, which was instantly blown overboard, and his 
long grey huirs streamed straight out in the wind. This 
to me way a inoving incident, si:nple as it may ap. ear to 
others, and it seemed to affect Donovan also. 

“What a very fine-looking old man he is indeed! 
said Dennis. 

The lady passengers were both below, at least I could 
see nothing of them. When we elosed, the captain 
hauled down the ensign, and as the tlow of water from 
the pumps seemed to decrease, 1 began to hope that they 
were gaining on the leak. I now steered as close to as I 
could without danger, and hailed that the moment it was 
possible [ would send assistance to them. ‘The captain 
heard me, and made his acknowledgment with his 
trumpet. 

We kept as near her as was safe the whole forenoon, 
and although we saw that the crew were every now and 
then taking a spell at the pumps, yet they seemed quite 
able to keep the leak under, and every thing once more 
appeared to be going on orderly on board. 

“Come,” said I, to old Shavings the carpenter, who 
was looking out at her alongside of me, “ if the weather 
would only moderate a bit,a small touch of your quality, 
Master Shavings, and a forenoon’s spell of your crew, 
would set him all to rights again, eh ?” 

The warrant officer turned his quid, and thereby 
poisoned a dolphin or two, | make no doxbt, by the jet of 
tobacco juice that he squirted overboard. fe then took 
a long squint before he spoke. 

“] ben’t sartain of that, sir. The water flowing there 
from the scuppers is cruel clear, sir. I fear she has 
started something serious; I don’t think she would make 
so much by mere straining.” I began to fear he was 
right. “And I sces some signs of a bustle on board 
again, sir; there, if the bloody fool of a cook has not 
set fire to the boarding of the small galley, the caboose 
they calls it in marchantmen.” 

However, this accident seemed very trivial, for the 
man immediately to all appearance extinguished it again; 
but the alarming part of it was, that it seemed to have 
taken place while he was taking his spell at the pumps, 
a sure indication that the crew were more exhausted than 
I had allowed for. 

The master now came suddenly on deck, and we 
noticed a man come up the fore-hatehway, and run aft to 
him, showing by the energy of his action that the matter 


”? 


», Seeing me on deck, he took off 





he was communicating was alarming, whatever its nature 
might be. ‘The pumps were instantly manned again, 
and after a long spell, I noticed the carpenter sound the 
well, and immediately he shook his head. At this several 
of the men threw off their shirts, as if preparing for a 
tough bout, and set to, working harder than ever, the 
water once more gushing out over the ship’s side in 
strong clear jets. 

The young missionaries, who had for a minute dis- 
appeared, were again on deck, and they and the master 
himself now took their turns like so many of the crew ; 
but still there was no rushing nor alarm apparently 
amongst them. By and by, I noticed the master go alt, 
and take up on his knee one of the black boards used 
to shut up the front of the hencoops in bad weather, on 
which he appeared to write something, in order to com- 
municate with us, as from the increase of the gale and 
the sea, there was no use in attempting to be heard 
through the trumpet. Evidently with an intention of 
not alarming the crew, he now slipt this over the side. 
On it was written in chalk, 


“ THE LEAK IS GAINING ON US.”’ 


The gale now came thundering down with such vio- 
lence, that I found it necessary to clew up every thing 
but the close-reefed foresail, and the tremendous seas 
that roared astern of us made it doubtful how long we 
should be able to scud. ‘I'he distress of the ship was 
evidently increasing ; and I noticed that the poor help- 
less women were on deck clinging to the old man, whose 
age rendered it out of the question his attempting to be 
of any use at the pump. 

I shall never forget the group. He was holding on by 
the mizen-backstay, in a half kneeling position; the 
youngest woman was beside him in her night-dress, with 
her long hair hanging tank down and drenched with 
rain over her deadly pale features, while her fair and 
taper naked arms were clasped convulsively round his 
neck, as she hid her face in his bosom. ‘he elder lady 
was sitting covered with a boat-cloak on the small seat 
that ran along the larboard side of the companion, with 
one of her arms over the top of it to keep her in her seat, 
which she seemed to accomplish with great difliculty, as 
the labouring ship sweltered about on the boiling sea. 
A sheep, apparently a pet lamb, stood, or rather stagger- 
ed about, on the deck beside her, every now and then 
turning up its innocent face and bleating, and trying to 
poke its head under her cloak. 

A sea at this inoment broke over the starboard quarter 
of the ship, and drenched all of them, washing aside the 
skirt of the cloak that covered the oldest of the females, 
and disclosing, alas, alas! my poor dear little boy, ery- 
ing in his mother’s arms, and stretching and struggling 
with his litle limbs, as if he had slept through it all, 
until the very moment when the unruly surge washed 
him in his nest. 

“Mind your helm, 
suddenly. 

I turned to look aft from whence the voice came. 
Heavens, what a sight! A huge green wave was curling 
its monstrous crest, like revolving wheels of foam, close 
aboard of us astern, and pursuing us, hissing and roaring, 
like a sea monster rushing on its prey. 

I had only time to sing out, “ All hands, secure your. 
selves,” when it rolled in over the tafferel and swept the 
deck fore and aft, washing boats, hen-coops, spare spars, 
and every thing that was not part and portion of the 
solid deck and upperworks, overboard, and submerging 
us several feet under water. 

I thought the little Midge’s buzzing and stinging were 
for ever over, and that she never would have risen again ; 
but the buoyant little craft gallantly struggled from under 
the sea, and rose gaily to the surface like a wild-duck 
shaking her feathers after a long dive ; and having hove 
to, we soon made capital weather of it—her strong bows 
dancing over the advancing surges, as if incontempt, until 
they hissed away under foot, like serpents foiled in their 
attack. It was a fearful sight to look down from the 
suminit of a gigantic sea, on the frigate and shattered 
merchantman, as they were tossed to and fro beneath us 
like objects seen trom a hillside, and then to feel yourself 
sinking, and sce them rising as you in your turn sank 
into the trough, until they appeared to hang above you 
in act to slide down and swamp vou, and again to lose 
sight of them altogether, as a wave rose howling between 
us. 

Had the felucea been a decp-waisted vessel, she must 
have inevitably been swamped; but having no ledgeor 
rail whatsoever, and the hate hes having been got on 1 and 
well secured early in the forenoon, we took little or no 
water below. We lost one hand overboad, more lamented 





” sung out Mr. Marline, sharp and 
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for the time, I believe, than if he had been the best man 
in the ship. Jt was poor Dicky Phantom, the monkey, 
who, when the word was passed for the nen to hold on 
and make theinselves fast, seeing them lay hold of ropes, 
in imitation caught one too; but, alas for Dicky! it was 
the slack end, so that the sea washed him overboard like 
sinoke, and being unable to stand the drag through the 
water, the poor brute had to let go, and perished miser- 
ably. 
As his little black gibbering face, with the eyes start- 
ing from his head, and his mouth open and grinning, 
while he was coughing and spluttering out the sea water, 
looked its last at us from*the curling ridge of a wave, a 
general “Ah! there goes poor Dicky Phantom,” burst 
from all hands. 

The ship had also hove to; but in the few minutes 
that had passed since I had last seen her, her condition 
was clearly much altered for the worse. 

The crew had knocked off from the pumps, and several, 
I could see, were employed casting loose the hen-coops, 
spare spars, and every thing that would float, while the 
greater part appeared absolutely insane, and rashed about 
the deck, stretching out their hands towards us with im- 
ploring faces, as if we could have helped them, while 
others, alas, alas! were drunk, brutally, bestially drunk, 
and grinned and gibbered, and threatened us with their 
fists. 

It was indeed a humiliating and a heart-breaking sight 
to see fellow-beings endowed with sense and reason like 
ourselves, debasing themselves in their last moments 
below the level of the beasts that perish, and recklessly 
rushing into the presence of the Almighty in a state of 
swinish intoxication. 

“What is that?” cricd Mr. Marline. 
they have not set fire to the rum in the spirit-room !” 

As he spoke, a wavering flash of blue flame gicamed 
for a moment up the after hatchway, the hatches of 
which, in the increasing confusion, had been knoc!ed 


off. Presently this was followed by a thick column of} 


white smoke, speaking as plain as tongue could have 
told, that the fire had caught. The column became sud- 
denly streaked with fire, which instantly drove the mi- 
serable group of women and men forward into the waist. 
In a minute the flames burst out of the main hatchway 
also, and scorched away the two young missionaries and 
the captain from the pumps, to which, although deserted 
by the crew, they had, with noble intrepidity and calin 
resolution, clung until this very moment. 

The eldest lady was now lying motionless on the wet 
deck, apparently dead or in a faint, with her bare arms 
clasped round her child, who, poor little fellow, was toss- 
ing his tiny hands, and apparently crying piteously, 
while the younger woman was clinging convulsively 
round her husband’s neck, as, along with his companion 
and the old captain, he had now sat down on the de 
the whole grouped round the patriarchal old Moravian, 
who was kneeling in the middle, and with outstretched 
hands apparently imploring Heaven for merey, whilk 
over all, the sea, now lashed into redoubled fury by the 
increasing gale, broke in showers of spray. 

The whole after part of the ship was by this time on 
fire ; and falling off before the wind under her (oresail, 
she ran down in the direction of the frigate that was ly- 
ing to about a mile leeward. As she bore up and passed 
us, the old captain, drenched, halfnaked, and bare-head- 
ed, with a face pale as death, was endeavouring to seize 
the ensign union down in the main rigging, bat it was 
torn from his feeble hands by the strength of the wind, 
and as if it had been the last faint gleam of hope finally 
deserting them, flew down to leeward Jike a flash of red 
flame. He then again hung the board on which he had 
formerly telegraphed over the gangway. The following 
fearful legend was now written on it in chalk : 

ON FIRE AND SINKING! 

If I had followed her, after having once been pooped, 
and nearly swamped already, it would have been down. 
right madness, especially as I could render no earthly 
assistance. I had therefore nothing jor it but to keep 
the Midge lying to. 

The firmament now became black as night. A thick 
squall, with heavy rain, that had been some time brew- 
ing to windward, burst down on us with the most ter- 
rific fierceness. For a minute we could neither see nor 
hear any thing but the roaring of the tormented waters, 
and the howling, or rather thundering of the wind. ‘The 
shred of sail that we had set flew out of the bolt-rope into 
ribbons, with a sound like a cannon-shot, and I thought 
the little vessel would have turned keel up. At length it 
passed us, and cleared where we were, only to show us 
the poor disabled ship overtaken by it. And now it was 








“ Heavens, if 


evident that she was water-logged, from the heavy sickly 
way in which she rolled and pitched, while the fire lit up 
the whole dark sky overhead with a red murky glare, as 
if it had been midnight. . 

The squall crept up to her, thickened round her, and 
gradually concealed both her and the frigate, hiding 
them entirely from our view within its watery veil; but 
the conflagration still lit up, and shone through the grey 


mist-like shroud, (alas, in very truth a shroud to one of 


them!) and gave horrible indication as to her whereabouts. 
It suddenly disappeared, the tornado of wind and rain 
drifted down to leeward. A blinding flash of lightning 


took place. and anon a peal of thunder shook the empy- 
rean, as if it had been the trumpet of the Archangel. The 
clouds rose-—the weather eleared away—-Great God, 


what do I see! The frigate is there-————psur rue sup 
IS GONE ! 


* * * * * 


For several minutes, the thunderstorm continued with 
the same violence. At one time I thought the lightning 
had struck our mast-head. But it was the breaking up 
of the weather, for with a startling suddenness a bright 
slanting beam from the evening sun pierced through the 
dark masses of cloud in the west, and floated on the 
tempestuous surface of the troubled waters where the 
ship had gone down, like a ray of hope breaking through 
clouds and shadows on the tumultuous agitations of a 
departing spirit. Was it the eye of Providence glancing 
on the watery grave of the innocent and virtuous, and 
evincing through our senses, that the quenching of their 
gentle light amidst the howling waste of waters, al- 
though unseen of men, was not unmarked of the Eternal, 
“who maketh the clouds his chariot, and who walketh 
1?” And was the doom of the 
The thought stirred me 


on the wings of the winc 
wicked in the rolling thunder? 
like a trumpet note. 

The sunbeam travelled on, as if drifling before the 
wind, until it glanced on the dark hull and lofty spars, 
and storm staysails of tiie noble frigate; and the weather 
moderating at the same time, I ran off the wind to close 
the commodore, and sailed over the spot where the ship 
had foundered as near as we could judge. Several hen- 
coops and spars were floating about ; but the whole crew 
were gone to “ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” 

“Keep her away a bit,” sung out Lennox from for- 
tvard—* keep her away a bit, Mr. Brail, there is some- 
thing struggling in the water close to. More yet—more 
yet,” as the noble fellow fastened a repe round his waist; 
“ that will do—now, messmates, hold on, and mind you 
haul me in if I miss, and seem pretty well done.” In 
a twinkling the poor fellow was overboard, and striking 
out gallantly amongst the choking spray. “1 see the 
the object,” I exclaimed, “ that is flashing and struggling 
in the water ; whatever it may be he has it; down with 
the helm, and bring her to the wind—down with it, hard- 
a-lee. He has it—he has it! No, missed it, by heaven! 
No, no, he has fast hold; gently, haul hin in, men— 
gently, that’s it; now, handsomely, in with him. Tfur- 
ra! well done, Lennox! You are on board again, my 
lad.” 

“Why, what jave they hauled in with him 
Donovan, who was standing aft beside me, while Len- 
nox was got on board at the bows. 1 was myself con- 
foundedly puzzled. “ A sheep and a bundle of clouts, 
ha, ha, ha!” shouted Joe Peak. I jumped forward. A 
bundle of clouts—alas, alas! it was the breathless body 
of the beautiful child I had seen on board the ship. 
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It was lashed to the neck of the pet lamb with a silk 
handkerchief, and now lay at my fect a little blue and 
ghastly corpse. I snatched it up in my arms, more from 
the impulse of the moment, than any expectation of the 
ethereal spark being still present in the liti!e, cold, clam- 
my body ; and, to the great surprise of the crew, T called 
Lennox, and desiring him to get some hot salt ina cloth, 
and two bottles of bot water, and to bring some warm 
cloths into the cabin immediately, I descended, stripped 
the child, and drying his little limbs with a piece of blan- 
ket, L clapt him into my own berth. Lennox and Donovan 
followed; and, against all appearances wy set to, and 
chafed and manipulated the frigid limnbs of the darling 
boy, and applied hot bottles to his feet, and the hot salt 
to his little chest and stomach; but it wast all in vain. 
It was a moving sight to sec great rough bashy-whis- 
kered hard-a-weather scamen, in despite of all etiquette, 
struggling like children at a raree show to get a peep at 
what was going on below, through the small open sky- 
light, that ventilated the little well cabin. 

“ Ah, my poor little fellow, you are gone ; your unhap- 
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py mother might have spared her dying heart the pang 





of parting with you, when she made you fast to the lamb 
—-you would then at least have died in her arms, and 
beside her heart, my sweet child!” As I said this, my 
brother officer, and Lennox, the latter all dripping with 
sea water, and still pale and breathless with his recent 
exertions, were both standing looking down on the body 
of the child, having done all they could, but all in vain. 

The tears were rolling down the Scotish lad’s cheek, 
and Dennis, honest fellow, once or twice blew his nose 
very suspiciously, contriving during the trumpetings 
a small swab at his eyes, lest the share the old 
lady in Sackville Street, Dublin, had in him, might be- 
come too apparent. 





0 st 


“Tle is gone,” said Lennox, after a long pause, as ho 
stepped to the berth, with the intention of covering the 
dead body with the sheet. He no sooner stooped down 
than he suddenly started baek, and held up his hand to 
ittract our attention. I looked—one eyelid quivered, it 
opened a little, then shut again, and again the aguish 
appearance passed over it; the chest heaved, and the 





littic sulferer drew a long sigh. “He lives, he lives!” 
suid Lennox, in a low voice, and speaking as if he was 


himself choking. ‘The word was passed through the 
skylight to the warm-hearted expectants clustered round 
iton their knees on the deck above. My eye, what a 
row ! ‘They instantly jumped to their feet, and began to 
caper about overhead as if'a legion of dancing devils had 
suddenly possessed them. 

“ Ho's alive,” shouted one poor fellow, “and we can 
now spare Dicky Phantom.” 

“ Forward with you, men,” sung out Mr. Wadding, 
“forward with you; how dare you lumber the quarter- 
deck in that way with your lubberly careasses ?” 

We now increased our exertions, and had the inexpres- 
sible pleasure of secing thein crowned with success ; and 
having poured some tepid wine and water down the 
child’s throat--he was as yet too weak to drink it him- 
self, or to speak—we had the happiness te see him open 
wide his fine dark blue eyes, and take a steady and ap- 
parently a conscious look at us; and presently his res- 
piration, though as yet slow and sigh-like, became regu- 
lar; the animal heat of his body over his heart began to 
be perceptible, the blue clayey colour of his skin and 
face, the sharpness of his features, and the blackness 
of his shrunk lips, began to fade and give way before the 
accelerating circulation; and after coughing up a large 
quantity of salt water, he turned his little face to the 
ship’s side, and fel! into a sound sleep. 





sy this time it was near sunset, and the gale was 
rapidly abating, but the sea was still very high. Weran 
down and closed with the commodore, and kept him in 
view the whole night. 


Donovan and T were sitting in the cabin regaling our- 
selves with a glass of grog, about nine o’clock in the 
evening—*I say, Benjie, how that poor little fellow 
snores, do you hear him ?” 

“ I] do, and itis music to mine car, my darling. What 
a scene it must have been When the ship foundered! I 
am glad we did not see it, Donovan.” 

“And so am 1; why we have rather had a stirring 
time of it lately, a number of odd circumstances have 
happened; but what do you make of the commodore’s 
aking on so, as you and Sprawl said he did, when he 
heard that young De Walden was niissing : had he any 
hand in the young chap, think you ?” ‘ 


“ Oh, no,” said I laughing, “ nothing ; 
’ 6 s? 





g ; besides he used 
to keep him tighter set up than any other mid in the 
ship. However, that would neither make nor mend as 
to the probability of your surmise, Donovan; bet I verily 
believe he was no connection of the commodore’s.” 

“ Well, well,” said Dennis, “give me other glass of 
swizzle, Lennox—thank ye. I say, Lennox, my lad— 
gallant conduct enough that of yours, after having been 
so ill too; I wonder you had strength.” ‘The man bow- 
ed. Now since | have had time to cansider, what are 
you going to do with the child there, Benjie ?” 

“Send him on board Gazelle, | presume, when the 
weather moderates ; bat, good-night, I am off to my cot; 
who has the watch, Lennox ?” 

“Mr. Peak, sir.” 

“Tell him to keep close to the commodore, and call 
me the instant any thing worth reporting occurs.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How is the weather ?” 

“ Clearing away fast, sir,” answered the marine; “ and 
the sea is greatly gone down.” 

“Very well, let them trim by the commedore, do you 
hear ? keep way with him but no more; Sir Oliver likes 
no one to run past him, tell Mr. Peak so.” 

“TI will, sir.” 
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“ Now, good-night, Dennis, dear.” 
* * * * * ” 

When I awoke next morning, the first thing I did was 
to reconnoitre how my little and most unexpected visiter 
held out. ‘There lay the fair child, steeped in a balmy 
slumber, with his downy cheeks as peach-like and bloom- 
ing as ever; even his hair with the crystallised salt 
sparkling amongst it, once more curled thick and clus- 
tering round his magnificent forehead. As I stooped 
over him he awoke and stretched out his arms in the evi- 
dent expectation of clasping some one that he had been 
accustomed to lic beside; alas! they touched the cold 
hard ship’s side. Ile grew startled, and called on his 
mother and then on his father, and on his grandfather, 
and his dear aunt Emily! waiting between each excla- 
mation for the wonted caress or answer. His eye caught 
mine, he looked surprised, and peered anxiously all about 
the cabin, until at last, as if he had really comprehended 
the full extent of his desolation, he began to cry bitterly, 
and to sob as if his little heart would have burst. Len- 
nox and I did all we could to pacify him, but who could 
come instead to him of those whose hearts were now 
cold for ever? I could not stand it, and went on deck, 
leaving him in the hands of the steward. 

The weather was now clear, and the sea had gone 
down; the frigate was about a mile and a half on our lee- 
bow, carrying all sail, so that we had to crack on to keep 
up with her. During that forenoon and the following 
day we had no communication together, but about 11 a. 
m. on the third day after the ship had foundered, we got 
so well placed on her quarter as to be able to communi- 
cate without trumpets. 

The commodore hailed first. 
Vother day, Mr. Brail.” ® 

“ Very, sir.” 

“ All hands lost, I presume.” 

Before I could answer, he continued, evidently in great 
amazement, “ What child is that, Mr. Brail?” I looked 
round, and was a good deal surprised to see the figure 
the little stranger now cut. When picked up he had 
nothing on but his little frock and shift, which had been 
torn in the getting of him in, so Lennox and the sail- 
maker had rigged him in a tiny check shirt, with white 
lappels, a pair of little duck trowsers, with large horn 
buttons, very wide at the feet, and very tight at the waist 
—cut, in a word, in the very extreme of nautical dandy- 
ism ; little white canvass shoes, and a small tarpauling 
hat completed his set out. ‘They had even hung bya 
piece of spunyarn a small horn-handled knife round his 
neck, so that he was a complete topman in miniature. 

Childlike, for he could not have been three years old 
at the most, he had already taken to the men, and was 
playing with the pct-lamb, that was making believe to 
buck him with its head ; and indeed every now and then 
it would knock over the little fellow, but without hurting 
him, and roll about with him on the deck. 

“What child is that? And I see you have some live 
stock : where got you the sheep ?” 

“The child was picked up, lashed to the lamb, Sir 
Oliver, when the ship went down.” 

“Come on board and dine with me at three, Mr. Brail 
—you can tell me all about it then.” 

Ve sheered off again ; and it was laughable to notice 
the crowd of heads out of the frigate’s ports the instant 
the little fellow was noticed on our decks. Immediately 
after this a group of men were sitting in the bows of 
the felucca with the child amongst them. Lennox came 
up to me and touched his forehead—* The little fellow 
told me his name was William Howard, sir; probably 
you would like to set it down as a clew to find out his 
friends when we get to England.” 

“ A very proper precaution, Lennox, and well thought 
of; but are you sure that was the name the child answer- 
ed to.” 

“ Quite, sir ; if you will step here, sir, you will be sa- 
tisfied of it.” I followed him a pace or two nearer the 
group playing with the child. 

* Dogvane,” said Lennox—the man answered ; “ Wil- 
cox,” another seaman pricked up his ears, both a good 
deal surprised at the steward’s address with me at his 
back—but all this time the boy was tumbling about 
amongst the men, taking no notice either of Lennox or 
me, 

“ William Howard,” said Lennox. “ What you want?” 
promptly said the child, as he knocked off from his play, 
and looked steadfastly at the marine. “ A good and sa- 
tisfactory proof,” said I; “ I will make a note of it, Len- 
nox.” 

Donovan and I some time after this were walking 
backwards and forwards on the small quarterdeck talking 
of I don’t remember what, when we perceived a stir 


“Sad accident that 


amongst the men forward, and an attempt evidently 
making amengst them to shove old Dogvane aft with 
some communication to me. He appeared reluctant to 
be thrust forward as spokesman, and waxed very empha- 
tic in his gestures to the group who were all talking at 
the same time, and laughing with each other as they 
closed round the old quartermaster. 

“ Come, there is more rain than wind in that squall,” 
said I, to Donovan, looking towards the group. “ What 
request, think you, is to be made now, Dennis ?” 

** Can't conjecture for the life of me,” said he. = 

Dogvane now took a fresh quid, by way of gaining 
courage, I suppose, to enter on his embassage, and ad- 
vancing a step from the rest, he cast his cyes on the deck, 
and began to thump one hand on another, and to mutter 
with his lips as if he had been rehearsing a speech. 
Presently, giving bis trowsers a hitch, and his quid a 
cruel chirt, he looked toward us, in act to advance, as it 
were, but his heart again failed him, and with another 
pull at his waistband, and a tremendous chew of his quid, 
which made the tobacco juice squirt from both corners 
of his mouth, he hove about again, apparently in despair 
and discomfiture, and joined the others, who instantly 
set up a loud laugh. 

Lennox, I saw, had now slid round to the men, and 
with a most quizzical cast of his eye, was using his 
powers of persuasion with old Dogvane, to get him to 
weigh anchor once more, ard to set forth on his mission 
again, but the quartermaster shook his head, and seemed 
to refuse point-blank. At length, after a great deal of 
bother, the steward appeared to have screwed his courage 
to the sticking place, for he now advanced to within a 
couple of yards of where we stood, the group behind 
creeping up after him. He kept rubbing the back of his 
hand across his muzzle, and coughing and clearing his 
voice, and every now and then he took a squint over his 
shoulder, to sce that, in case his memory should fail him, 
he was in immediate communication with his reserve. 
After another stiff chew of his quid, anda devil of a hitch 
of the waistband of his trowsers, and a smoothing down 
of his forelock, he tore his hat off his head, as if it had 
been a divot, as Lennox might have said, and broke 
ground to the following purport: 

“ You secs, your honour, and Mr. Donovan, there— 
gentlemen both.” A considerable pause, during which 
he scemed awfully puzzled. 

“1am gravelled already, Lennox, you sce,” quoth he, 
over his shoulder. 

“ No, no,” said Lennox, “try again, man, try again,” 

“ May it please you, sir, it has blowed half a gale of 
wind some two days agone, as mayhap your honour 
knows” 

1 could not help smiling for the soul of me. “ Why, 
Dogvane, I have reason good to know that, but what 
would you be after? Come to the point, man.” 

“ And so I would, captain, if I only knowed how to 
get therc—I fear the point he speaks of lies in the wind’s 
eye, and that I sha’n’t fetch it,” (aside to Lennox)— 
“but as I says before, your honour, we had a snifller 
some two days agone, and the parrot, Wapping Poll, 
your honour—why, she was blown overboard, your ho- 
nour, and as a parrot is not of the gull specie, your ho- 
nour, I fears as how poor Poll may have been drowned.” 

I could scarcely keep my gravity. 

“ Why, assume that the bird is drowned, then, Dog- 
vane, and get on.” 

“No, sir, with all submission, I have no sartainty of 
that. A bird that can speak, must think; and it’s no 
impossibility, in my mind, in Poll being at this moment 
cruising as mate of the watch on the back of a wild duck 
—but then a duck does dive now and then, to be sure.” 
I now suspected he had strengthened his nerves a little 
with a glass of grog. ‘ However, Poll might take a 
flight the time the other was below, you know, sir, if she 
only knowed where he might rise again. Still a gall 
would be her chance as for that—no diving in a gull, 
your honour.” 

“But, my good man”—I was not over well pleased 
with what I thought I had discovered, especially with 
the freedom of the jest, if jest it was meant for—* will 
you, I again ask you, come to the point, Dogvane, what 
would you be at? I can’t stand all day palavering here, 
unless you know your own mind,” and I turned away. 
My rebuke seemed to rouse Dogvane, who making a 
sudden effort, sung out quick and sharp— 

“Then the parrot’s overboard and drowned, sir. And 
the monkey is drowned tov, sir, and the old cat is dead 
below with the damp and cold, and we shall all be starved 
for want of a pet, sir. D n your eyes, Jack Lennox, 
will that serve your turn, now ?” 











“ Oh, I see, I sce,” said I. 


“There,” said Dogvane, giving a skip, and turning a 
joyful countenance over his shoulder to the group behind 
him: “ There his honour sees—did I not tell you so? 
why, I thank your honour, we all thanks you kindly, 
sir; and such care as we shall take of him—oh, my eye! 
But all I says is, thank your honour again in the name 
of the whole bunch of us.” He made his salaam, and 
he and his tail turned to bundle forward. 

“TI guess I know now what you would be at, Dogvane,” 
said I, my tone approaching to a shrill shout in order to 
arrest his retreat. On this the old quartermaster hove 
about, his face evincing great chagrin and vexation at 
the idea, that after all his lucid explanation, I was still 
unenlightened. “I presume,” I continued, “ that having 
lost all your pets”. 

“ Ah yes, sir—that’s it.” 

“That having lost all your pets, you want to ask me 
for the sheep that we have picked up.” 

“ No, no, no,” ran amongst the men ; and old Dogvane 
slid out with a jet of tobacco juice; “ D n the sheep 
entirely—but, Jack Lennox, there, take my oar now, will 
ye? I can make nothing of it, I can’t pull ahead at all, 
it has been all back water with me ;” and so saying he 
made his obcisance, and slunk away amongst the people, 
slewing his head from side to side, and smiting his thigh, 
as if he were saying—* Poo, poo, you see the captain 
won’t understand, do as you will—indeed he does not 
want to understand, you sce.” 

The marine, on the retreat of the quartermaster, now 
came forward as a reserve, and in good set terms, leaving 
his northern accent out of the account, preferred a re- 
quest on behalf of his shipmates, not for the sheep, but 
in the destruction of all the other pet creatures during 
the gale, he made out a strong case, which could only be 
met by my giving up the child, which he promised should 
succeed the defunct monkey, Dicky Phantom; and “ al- 
though we all know his name to be Will Howard,” said 
he, in conclusion,” we request your permission, sir, to 
christen him afresh, and to give him the same name as 
a tribute of respect to the poor brute, who has hitherto 
afforded us so much amusement.” 

I was a good deal tickled at all this. 

“ But, men, you all heard Sir Oliver desire the child 
to be sent on board the frigate.” 

Here several voices grumbled—“ Why, they have two 
monkeys on board, and a kangaroo, and a hog in armour, 
and—oh, surely, they won’t grab him too.” 

“ Why, sir, we must leave it to you,” said Lennox; 
“if the commodore is in earnest in taking Dicky Phan- 
tom from us, surely he will spare us one of the monkeys. 
But I am sure no one will take such care of him as I 
should here, sir.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “I will see what can be done ; in 
the meantime, get the child ready to go in the boat when 
I go on board to dinner. But where are his clothes? 
you can’t send him in that rig?” 

The marine laughed. “ Why, sir, his own clothes are 
all torn in pieces, and he has no others made; indeed, 
our sail-maker says he could no more make a petticoat 
than a lady’s gown.” 

There was no help for it; and at half past two, Dono- 
van and I found ourselves in the stern-shcets of the small 
boat, with Dicky Phantom sitting between us, dressed 
out like a Lilliputian boarder. As we pulled on board, 
I had time to look more minutely at the equipment of 
the boy. As already mentioned, he was dressed in trow- 
sers, check shirt, and little tarpaulin hat, with the word 
Midge painted in large Ictters on a scroll on the front of 
it; but they had now added a little cutlass, ground down 
from a piece of iron hoop, and bound round his waist 
by a black belt, and as a tiptop finish to his equipment, 
they had fastened an oakum qucue to his curly wig, that 
hung down over the waistband of his little breeches. 
My natural bashfulness was sorely tested, when we got 
alongside, and found the ship swarming in all directions 
with busy grinning faces, wherever they could get a 
squint at us, and our little passenger ; and when I stepped 
on deck | had not the courage to take the child up, but 
left him in the boat. 

“ How are you, Mr. Brai!—glad to see you, Mr. Dono- 
van, I hope you are better,” said Sir Oliver. We made 
our acknowledgments. ‘“ Where is your little passen- 
ger, Mr. Brail; have you brought him on board ?” 

“ Why, yes, Sir Oliver, he is in the boat alongside, but 
the people have so monkeyfied him, that he is scarcely 
presentable on the quarterdeck.” 

“ Never mind, hand him up, hand him up, let us seo 
him.” And poor little Dicky Phantom was straightwa 
transferred from the stern-shects of the boat to the fri- 
gate’s deck, amidst a buzz of laughter from officers and 











men. 
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The poor child was frightened, and ran crying to me, 
when Sir Oliver, with his innate right feeling and kind- 
liness of heart, asked me to bring him down into the 
cabin, which I did, where the little fellow soon became 
quite at home, and began to amuse himsclf with some 
books of plates, and little Chinese figures, that Sir Oliver 
took out of a locker for his entertainment. 


I related the particulars of my interview with his pa- 
rents and kinsfolk on board the ship, which moved the 
kind old man exceedingly ; but dinner was now announc- 
ed, and Dicky was handed over to Lennox, who had 
come on board in the novel capacity of dry nurse. I 
could sce the whole crew clustered on the gun-deck, in 
expectation of his coming out of the cabin ; and the mo- 
ment he made his appearance,—* Lennox, pass him for- 
ward.” “I say, Jack, Jack Lennox, lend him to me, 
man.” “Oh! d n my eyes, man, do lend us a spell 
of the piccaniny.” “ No, no—hand him to me first—here 
to me, man—I bespoke him, Jack, before Bill, there,” 
resounded on all hands ; and the two monkeys and hog 
in armour were as dust in the balance compared with 
Dicky Phantom. We sat down to dinner. Mr. Dono- 
van, and old Sprawl, along with one of the mates were 
present, and every thing went on very much as usual. 

“ We must endeavour,” said Sir Oliver, “to find out 
that poor little fellow’s family and relations when we get; 
to England; but what are we to do with him until we; 
get there?” 

I cheerfully offered to keep him on board of the Midge. 

“You are very good, Mr. Brail, but in so small a! 
hooker it would be inconvenient, so I shall make shift| 
the best way I can here.”’ 

I laughed and said, “ that next to a round-robin had | 
been signed by the Midges, petitioning you would Ict/| 
them have the boy for the cruise, sir, in consequence 
of their having lost the ship’s monkey and parrot.” I 
noticed the commocore’s servant prick up his cars at 
this, and that same evening, before we got away from 
Gazelle, a deputation waited on Sprawl to offer both 
monkeys and the kangaroo, and the hog in armour, to 
the Midges, in fee simple, in exchange for Dicky Phan- 
tom. ‘The commodore had recovered his looks and 
spirits greatly since I last saw hin, and gave us some of 
his old storics that I had heard before certainly. ‘They 
were chiefly relating to the countries on the borders of 
the Mediterranean, and the following tickled me a good 
deal at the time :— 

Sir Oliver had been one of old Sir J. D ‘s licuten- 
ants on that station, and it was his watch on deck on a 
certain forenoon—“ a fine fresh breezy day, clear and 
sunshiny, and the old T was cracking along on the 
starboard tack, with the island of Malta broad on the 
lee bow, about ten miles distant, or thereabouts. She 
was going about nine knots as near as could be, and the 
admiral was walking backwards and forwards with me on 
the weather side of the quarterdeck. It happened that the 
captain’s servant was an inveterate stutterer, although a 
steady good man, and we had not continucd our peram- 
bulations above a quarter of an hour, when this function- 
ary rushed up the ladder in great haste, and apparently 
in a great quandary, and thus addressed, or rather at- 
tempted to address the admiral :— 

“¢ Sir—sir—sir—Jo—Jo—Jo.’— 

“¢ What does he mean ?’ said the admiral, startled by 
the energy of the man’s gestures. 

“Your pi—pi—pig. Your wi—wi—wig, over—over 
—over.’ 

“Tlere the poor fellow got into convulsions, and wal- 
loped his arms about like the sails of a wind-mill, mak- 
ing signs that some body or thing was overboard. The 
captain came on deck and saw what was going on,— 
‘Sing, you lubber, sing,’ and straightway he of the im- 
pediment gave tongue in a clear and melodious pipe, as 
follows :— 














“¢* The admiral’s pig is overboard, is overboard, is over- 
board, 

His pig and his wig are overboard, 

Heave to, or they'll both be drown’d.’ 


“¢Man the fore-clew garnets,’ sung out old Blowhard; 
‘back the maintopsail, Captain R , back the maintop- 
sail—lower away the jolly-boat. Quick, Captain R . 
quick.’ 

“Here the old flag-officer’s own servant came up to 
him, as he was straining his neck where he stood on the 
aftermost carronade, to see, over the hammock-cloths, 
what was becoming of the pig and the unfortunate 
scratch. 

“ There, there they are—both are astern,’ he sung out. 
‘There’s my poor wig bobbing at me.’ (The origin of 








Dutchman, before evening. And the pig, oh, my poor 
vig ! 
ne Please you, Sir J , chimed in the functionary, 
‘it isa false alarm. ‘That stuttering blockhead has made 
a mistake; it is the master’s wig, Sir J » and the 
porker belongs to the ward-room.” 

“ Fill the maintopsail again,’ rapped out the knight. 
‘Poor pig—poor pig—can’t be helped-—can’t be helped— 
pity the master should lose his scratch though, but it 
can’t be helped, Captain R-——, can’t be helped. So fill 
away the maintopsail again, Captain R - 

“ Alas and alackaday, both the pig and the wig were 
drowned !” 

Mr. Donovan being now well enough to resume his 
duty, remained that evening in the frigate, but I return- 
ed, towards nightfall, with my tiny topman, to the Midge, 
and great was the buzz of joy amongst the Midges, at 
getting back Dicky Phantom. 

We were sitting at breakfast on deck under the awn- 
ing, next morning, Donovan having returned for his 
traps, the frigate’s boat was towing astern, when the car- 
penter having already got a little chair so contrived that 
when lashed to the leg of the table, he could not fall out 
of it, Dicky Phantom was part and portion of our society. 

The frigate was about a mile to the northward of us, 
looming like a seventy-four, and glimmering through the 
hot blue haze that hung over the horizon, and circum- 
scribed our view on all sides, for it was stark calm. ‘The 
sun shone down with true tropical intensity ; the heaving 
swell was like a sea of molten silver, and every now and 
then a dolphin would leap close to us, while as from the 
side of a watery hill a shower of flying. fish would spring 
out and shoot across a liquid valley, until they dropped 
like a discharge of grape into the next billow. 

Nothing nourishes one’s grog-drinking propensities so 
much, or spoils one’s beauty, as the reflection of the sun 
from the glass-like surface of the calm sea within the 
tropics. His direct rays are in some measure warded off 
by your hat-brim; but were you even to turn up your ugly 
phiz at him, and stare him in the face, they would have 
comparatively no effect, to the fierceness of their heat 
second-hand in this way. Oh, the sickening effect of 
the afternoon’s glare, thus reflected and flashed up into 
your face, under the snout of your chapeau, which here 
proves no defence, like a battery taken in reverse, until 
your eyes are blinded, and your cheeks roughed and 
roasted, and your neb peeled, like an ill-scraped radish, 
leaving the under-skin so tender, that breaking on the 
wheel is comfort to blowing your nose. Cold cream— 
cold cream. Oh, for a pot of it, ye gods! 

I have before said, we were not, where we sat, much 
above four feet out of the water, und several flying fish 
had come on board that morning, and just as 1 was help- 
ing Dicky to a little water, to wash down the soaked 
biscuit that, through Lennox’s kindness, he had been 
feeding on, dash—a flying-fish flew right against Dennis 
Donovan’s cheek, and dropped walloping and floundering 
into his plate. 

“ Blazes, what is that ?”’ 

“ Oh, what a beautiful leetle fis!” said the child. 

}ut Dennis, honest man, did not recover his equani- 
mity during the whole meal. Immediately after break- 
fast, he prepared to go on board of the Gazelle, and to 
part company regularly, when one of the men who was 
looking out astern, sung out ina low tone, as if afraid 
the fish should hear, A shark, sir, close under the stern.” 
We gently hauled the frigate’s boat alongside to be out of 
the way, and, on looking over the tafferel, there was the 
monster, sure enough, about three feet below the surface 
of the clear grcen water, eyeing us with the greatest 
composure. 

As if in no ways daunted, but as determined to have 

a nearer and better view of us, he gradually floated up, 
until his dorsal fin was a foot out of the water, and his 
head but just covered by it. We instantly got a hook 
baited, and let down. ‘The fish was about twelve fect 
long ; and, as I leant over the low stern of the vessel, 
when she sank on the fall of the swell, I could have 
touched the monster’s head with a handspike. There 
was something very exciting in being on terms of such 
intimacy with a creature who would have thought it 
capital sport to have nipped you in two. 
He eyed the bait and the hook, and then drew back 
about a yard from it, and ogled me again, as much as to 
say, * Not to be had so clumsily, Master Brail; but if 
you would oblige me with one of your legs, now, or even 
au arm, | would vastly prefer it to the piece of rancid 
salt pork you offer me, on that rusty plece uf crooked 
iron there.” 

Here again he reconnoitred the bait, and then looked 














that Lennox was now holding on the tafferel. “ Ah,” 
again said sharkeec to himself, I make no question, “ ah, 
that’s the thing I want. What a morsel that would 
be !” and he made one or two rushes hither and thither, 
as one has seen a dog do, before settling down steadily 
on end, to look up at the morsel an urchin is tantalizing 
him with. 

At length, seeing I was so unaccommodating, so inex. 
orable as not even to oblige him with a limb, and that 
Dicky Phantom was altogether forbidden fruit, he made 
an angry rush and vanished below the counter. 

“ Poo, confound him, he can’t be hungry,” quoth Mr. 
Weevil the purser, who had hold of the line, as he pulled 
it in, hand over hand, until the bait was close under foot, 
when, just as it was rising out of the water, the shark, 
finding that it must be either salt junk or no fare, made 
a sudden grab at the bait, gorged it, and dashed off with 
it, and, alack-a-daisy, with the purser also; for, dream- 
ing no harm, he had taken a turn round his left arm, as 
he hanled in the line, which, by the sudden jerk, ran; 
and if Lennox and old Drainings had not caught him by 
the heels, ho would have been overboard. And there was 
the hideous fish, walloping, and floundering, and surging 
about, within a fathom of tho purser, who was hanging 
over tho stern, like a sido of beef laid in, at sailing, for 
sea stock, his head dipping into tho water every now and 
then, as _he vessel rose and fell, while ho struggled, and 
spluttered, and twisted, in a vain attempt to get his arm 
loose; while the shark backed and backed like a restive 
horse, and dragged and jerked about until I thought the 
purser’s fin would absolutcly have been torn from his 
shoulder. 

All this while, the crew were like to explode with 
laughter, while poor Weevil roared, “ Haul me in, for 
Heaven’s sake, or he will swallow me—haul” Hero 
his head would sink into the water, and his sentence 
end in a great coughing and spluttering, until, just as he 
was on the point of being suffocated, out his nob would 
be dragged again by the pitching of the vessol, so as to 
enable him to renew his shouts for succour. At length 
the shark being a good deal exhausted, was brought close 
under the stern, when I sent two bullets, from my dou- 
ble-barrelled Manton, through his head, right between 
his eyes. 

“ Ah,” quoth old Drainings the cook, “ that has settled 
him, or the devil is in it; so lend a hand, Lennox,” (the 
marine had hold of one of the purser’s legs, and the art- 
iste ! the other,) “so lend a hand, Lennox, and, during 
the lull, let us bouse in Mr. Weevil. Ho, yo, yo, yo, oh !” 

The wounded shark had borne the loss of his brains 
with great composure, but the instant he felt the re- 
newed pull at the pork in his maw, as if he had been 
only stunned, ho started off at a tangent as strong as 
ever, and, before you could say Jack Robinson, the purs- 
er’s starboard leg was whipped out of Jack Lennox’s 
clutches ; but the one to port being in old Drainings’ 
iron claws, was held fast by the cook, for he was a great 
ally of Weevil’s. 

“ Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, let mo go, Mr. Drainings,” 
roared Weevil, * don’t,’”—splutter, splutter—oh—cough, 
cough. ‘The little vessel at this moment sonded heavily, 
giving a strange sort of swinging lurch or wallop, and, 
as if shaking her sides with laughter, again dipped his 
head a foot under water. 

As tho poor purser roso with a jerk to the surface, 
the shark, having had momentary scope to sink, kept 
his own 80 resvlutoly, that clip, as a climax to the fun, 
the old cook was torn from his hold, and away he went, 
still clinging to the purser’s leg, and if his own had not 
been seized by Lennox and myself, he would have been 
overboard also. I was now like to die with laughter. I 
could scarcely keep my hold; as for speaking, it was out 
of the question, for the shark, and purser, and cook, likea 
string of Brobdignag sausages, were floundering in the 
calm water, close under our counter, all linked together, 
not quite “ ladies’ chain,” by the way, although, from the 
half-suffoeated exclamations of two of the links, it might 
not inaptly have been called “Chaine des Dames.” Oh, 
fie! Benjie Brail. However, the matter was now getting 
serious. 

“Mr. Peak, that boathook there,—quick, bring the 
boathook.” Little Joe was no admirer of Weevil’s, and, 
as he made believe to hook him by the waistband of the 
breeches, as he struggled in the water, he contrived to 
dig the sharp point of the instrument into bis stern-frame 
more than once; and at length, when he did catch him, 
it was by nothing that would hold, but by one of the 
pockets of his coat, which instantly gave, and out flew 
into the water, his snuffbox, pocket-handkerchief, anda 
nondescript pouch of seal-skin, rolled up. 
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up, with a languishing eye, at little Dicky Phantom, 
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* Lord save us, dinna drown the spleuchan,” exclaimed 
Lennox, as it dropped into the sea. 

* Hook him again,” shouted [. 

“Oh Lord. captain, haul me in, haul me in, or I must 
let go Mr. Weevil’s leg,” sung out cookey. 

* Don’t, for Hoeaven’s sake, do that thing, my dear Mr. 
Drainings,” roared the purser. Here Joey caught him 
again with the boathook, by the cape of his coat; and, 
with the assistance of two men, he had got him a foot 
or two out of the water, when, screed,—the cloth, which 
was of no kindred to that which composed Bailie Jarvie’s 
skirts,—gave way, and down he plumped again souse, and 
the splashing and struggling, and cursing and coughing, 
and blowing of fish and men, were renewed with two- 
fold extravagance, until by a fortunate dig, the iron hook 
was finally passed through the head-band of his nether 
garment, and the canvass fortunately holding, we hauled 
him in, with Drainings still sticking to him like grim 
Death, or a big sucker-fish; then, by slipping down a 
bowling knot over the shark’s head, and under his gills, 
we hoisted him in on deck, which he soon had all to him- 
self entirely; I really expected he would have stove it 
in with the lashing of his tail. We hammered him on 
the head until we had crushed it to mummy, but, like 
many other strange fish, he appeared to get on as well 
without brains as with. In fine, he would have taken 
the ship from us out and out, had old Shavings not 
watched his opportunity, and nicked him on the tail 
with his hatchet, thereby severing his spine, when a 
complete paralysis instantly took place, and he lay still; 
but even an hour after he was disembowelled, he writhed 
about the deck like an ecl. 

Speaking of sharks, I must taigle you here with a 
story, which, however lev-like, did actually occur, as the 
records of the Jamaica Admiralty Court tully prove. 
But let Dennis Donovan tell it in his own words. 





“We were cruising off Cape ‘Tiburoon, to take our 
chance of any of the French outward-bound that might 
have preferred to make the passage to Port-au-Prince by 
the southward of St. Domingo. It might have been five 
in the afternoon; I was a little middy then, and had diaed 
with the captain that cay; a fine breezy forenoon we had 
had of it; but the devil a thing was there in sight, not 
even a small white speck ofa sail slipping along shore, 
apparently sailing in the white surf, and standing ofi 
fall and boldly, as the painters say, from the dark back- 
ground of bashes on the beach. 

“ But why take the pains to describo so wel! what 
was not there, Dennis ?” 

“Never you mind, but Iet me get along: you can 
pocket the description, Benjiec, and keep it for your own 
use.” 

“Thad just swallowed what I had sense enough to 
know was considered as my last glass of wine, and had 
come on deck, when looking out to leeward where the 
setting sun was casting a blinding wake on the blue 
waters that blazed up in our faces, roasting our skin into 
the colour of scarlet, | thought I saw a dark object on 
the very verge of the horizon. From the afternoon hav- 
ing come on thick, this had not been noticed before ; 
but just as I had made the discovery, the look-out man 
at the masthead hailed, ‘A strange sail, abearm of us to 
Jeeward.’ 

“¢ Thank you for nothing,’ responded the crusty lieu 
tenant; ‘ you blind beetle you, is it now you sec it? 
Why, we can see under her topsails from the deck here,’ 

“* May be, sir,’ answered the man, ‘but the weather 
has been thick as butterinilk down to leeward until this 
moment.’ 

“¢ All hands make sail,’ instantly followed, and in five 
minutes we ran off the wind, with every rag set that we 
could spread. A stern chase is proverbially a long chase, 
and although our friend ahead set nothing as we neared 
him that he had not abroad before, the next morning 
broke, and we were still three miles astern of him, Ja- 
maica being in sight to leeward. As the sun rose, the 
breeze freshened, and before noon we had to hand the 
royals, and stand by the studding-sail haulyards. The 
fiery sea-breeze that struck us, presently quelled the 
courage of the chase, for he had to take in his kitts also, 
with the loss of his foretopmast-studding-sail, and as we 
carried the breeze along with us, we were presently 
alongside, and I was sent on board in the boat. 

“[ touched my hat to the master, * What brig, if you 
please ?’ 

“©The Stormy Petere!, of and from St. John's, New 
Brunswick.’ 

** Whither bound ?” 

“*To Kingston, Jamaica, with a cargo of flour and 
notions, and consigned to Macaa, Walker, and Co.’ 











“ All very pat, thought I,—no hesitation here. ‘I will 
look at your papers, if you please,’ and 1 unceremoni- 
ously stepped down the companion ladder, and entered 
the cabin. The master of the brig followed me, and 
entering with a good deal of swagger in his bearing, 
slammed himself down on the locker with his hat on. 
I was a little nettled at this, and again took a steady 
look at my gentleman; but to make evident the cause 
why my suspicions were excited, be it known, that at 
the time I write of, the good old navigation laws were 
in ful! operation, and no American, or other forcign ves- 
sel, was allowed to trade with our colonies; every thing 
imported having to be carried in British bottoms, so that 
numberless tricks were frequently, when the colonial 
markets were favourable, put in practice by neutrals to 
cloak the real character of their vessels ; amongst others, 
that of simulating English papers was very frequent. 
To return, | looked at our friend again. He was tall, 
sallow, and Yankee-looking in hull, spars, and rig, and 
Lis accent smelt of peach brandy, strong of the Ches. 
apeake. He was dressed in faded nankeen trowsers, 
rusty black coat and waistcoat, very threadbare, the 
coat sleeves searcely reaching below the elbows, and 
wore a broad-brimmed white hat, with a rumpled and 
spray-washed black or rather brown crape twisted round 
it. Efe wore no neckeloth, his shirt collar, which was 
cut very high, being open in front, disclosing his long 
seraggy red neck, with a lump in his throat as if he had 
swallowed a grape shot, that had stuck half way down. 
Ife wore a large ill-washed frill, that was also open, 
showing his sunburnt chest, covered with a fell of 
shaggy red hair, as thick as a fox cover. His face was 
burned red by exposure to the sun, the skin peeling off 
in sinall pieces like the film of an egg, here and there. 
lis features were very strongly marked and coarse, 
one side of his mouth drooping more than the other, and 
from this he kept swabbing the stream of tubaceo juice 
with the back of his hand. He had little fierce grey 
eyes, the white beiag much bloodshot, and his nose was 
long and sharp, as near as might be of the shape and 
colour of a crab’s claw, with a blue peeled point. His 
‘orehead was very broad immediately above his eyes, 
which were shaded by enormous shaggy sandy white 
eyebrows, like pig’s bristles, but it tapered away into a 
cone at the crown of his head, like the hat in vogue 
amongst the Roundheads in old Noll’s time. He had, in 
fine, nothing of the sailor whatever in his appearance. 
Ife was more like a half-pay Methodist parson. His red 
whiskers grew in two tufts low down on his jowls and 
all under his chin, and he kept spitting most abomin- 
ably, and twitching the right cheek, and quivering the 
right evelid, while he looked at yon, in a nervous, and 
to me exccedingly disagreeable manner. 

“© There be my papers, sir,’ said this enticing person, 
fossing down a pareel of by no means dirty manuscripts. 
Ihe register especially, as well as the manifest, seemed 
surprisingly clean, and the former, instead of being care- 
fully enclosed in a tin box, as customary in merchant 
as wrapped up in brown paper. T[ opened the 
innnifest, and glanced at a bundle of copies of bills of 
lading, called ship’s blanks. The cargo answered his 
description, and the bills of lading seemed to correspond 
with the manifest. I then lifted the register, and by it 
perecived that the vessel purported to be two years old, 
yet the document, in place of being torn and chafed at 
the foldings, and dirty, greasy, and defaced, was quite 
sound ; and when I opened it, after unfolding the brown 
paper in which it was wrapped, and threw it on the table, 
it absolutely onened of itself, and Jay flat on the table, as 
if unused to the rumples and creasos, to the nu simall 
surprise of Jonathan himself, I could perceive, thus seem- 
ing to say, * ‘Take a look at me, Master Donovan, 1 am 
worth the perusal, perhaps.’ * Ha, ha,’ thought 1, ‘ my 
fine fellow, the creases in that register are very fresh, | 
guess ; it has not been quite two years folded, or | never 
saw the Liffy ;’ but I said never a word aloud, to the 
apparent great comfort of the skipper, who, I could see, 
sat on thorna, while T was overhauling the papers; for, 
thinks J, if he sees into me, he will heul his wind, and 
not come to an entry at Kingston at all, and on the high 
seas I cannot touch him; but then, again, as the devil 
would have it, were we even to decoy hiin into port, an- 
other man-of-war may nab him before us. My game, 
said I to myself, is to lull his suspicions as well as I can ; 
and having done so, I returned to the frigate, and we 
ran down Ao Port-Royal together. 








“T found that they had caught a shark during my 
absence, and found a tin case, loaded with a dozen mus- 
ket balls, with a ship’s manifest and register in it, in his 





maw. ‘This had been placed in the captain's cabin, and 





{ took an immediate opportunity, unheard of any one, 
of communicating my suspicions that the brig was an 
American sailing under simulated papers, and recom. 
mended that the frigate should stick close and seize him 
whenever he reported at the fort at Port Royal. He 
agreed to all my suggestions, and after determining that 
I was to board and seize the vessel before others could 
have an opportunity of doing so, he ordered in dinner, 
and laughing, threw the bright white-iron case to me 
that had been cut out of the maw of the shark. 

“T opened it, and, to my surprise, found that, accord. 
ing to the best of my recollection, the manuscript copy 
of the manifest answered word for word, nail for nail, 
with the one I had seen, and the measurement of the 
Yankee brig Alconda was identically the same, out and 
out, with that of the * Stormy Peterel of St. John’s, New 
Brunwick.’ ; 

“J immediately communicated the coincidence to the 
captain, and he desired me to keep my own council, 
which both of us did. ‘The vessel was seized, and libel- 
ed in the Vice-Admiralty Court, to the great apparent 
surprise of Captain Shad of the Stormy Peterel, I guess, 
The day of trial arrived ; we were all in court, aad so 
vere the crew and captain of the detained vessel, Our 
counsel learned in the law tnade his speech, and produced 
his witnesses. He of the adverse faction replied and pro- 
duced his, and cross-questioned ours, and pretty consi- 
derable perjuries were flying about; and although the 
suspicion was strong against the Stormy Peterel, still 
she was on the point of flying away and weathering us 
all, when the lawyer retained by the merchantman said 
sneeringly across the table to our advocate, ‘Sorry must 
go for damages against your client; | hope you have 
your recognisances and bail-bend ready.’ 

** You are very obliging, brother Grab,’ said our 
friend calmly,—then to the bench, ‘may it please your 
honour, I am -now in a position to save the bench farther 
trouble, by proving, on the most undeniable evidence, 
that the vessel in court, purporting to be “the Stormy 
Peterel of St. John’s, New Brunswick” ’—here Jona- 
than’s jaw fell— is neither more nor less’—the Yankee’s 
eyes seemed like to start from their sockets— than the 
American brig Alconda, of and from New York,’ 

“* Who the hell has ‘ peached ?’ screamed the Yankee, 
looking round fiercely among his own men, and utterly 
shoved off his balance. 

** Silence,’ sang out the erier. 

“+The land of heaven is in this iniquitous matter, 
please your honour.’ Here he produced the tin box, and 
took out the Alconda’s manifest and register, and con- 
fronting therm with the simulated documents betonging 
to the Stormy Peterel, the trick was instantly proved, 
ind the vessel condemned ; Jonathan, as he swung out 
of court, exclaiming, amidst showers of tobacco juice, 
‘Pretty considerably damned and condemned, and all by 
a bloody sharkfish. If this ben’t, by G—, the most ac- 
tive and unnatural piece of cruclty, way I be physicked 
all my natural days with hot oil and fish-hooks ! ” 

So far, so true; but Dennis, honest man, superadded 
a few flourishes of his own, one of which was, that the 
spine of the shark was extracted, and preserved in the 
captain’s cabin, hung up to the roof; and that one of the 
quartermasters, “a most religious charackter,”’ could 
notice certain vibrations and twistings of the vertebra, 
whenever any vessel with simulated papers was in the 
vicinity, even when she could not be seen from the 
mast-head. 

“Why it must have been a divining rod—a second 
rod of Moses,” said 1, laughing. 

“ And you have said it with your own beautiful mug, 
Benjie Brail,” quoth Dennis Donovan. 

“ Gammon,” quoth I, Benjie. 

—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
“ Ha—who art thou?” 
Brutus to the Ghost of Caesar. 

“ Now, Master Abraham, if you try that trick again, I 
will make free with this mopstick, and break your head. 
Why, look here, couk, if he has not been teaching the 
child to chew tobacco! I suppose they will be asking 
Mr. Weevil to serve him out his allowance of grog next.” 

It was Lennox who had spoken. I rung any bell. 
“ What’s the matter now, steward ?” 

“Oh, sir, they are massacring that poor little fellow, 
and teaching him all manner of abominations. But it’s 
all in kindness, sir ; so one really cannot be so angry with 
them as”—— 

“ Never mind then, get breakfast. What sort of morn- 
ing is it?” 
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* Quite calm, sir.” 

“ And the irigate ?” 

“ About a mile to the northward of us, sir. The boat 
that was sent on board with Mr. Donovan, this morning, 
and to bring hay for the sheep, is now coming back again, 
sir.” 

Presently I heard the splash of the oars, then the noise 
and ramble of their being laid in; and the crew having 
got on board, she was hoisted up. By this tine I was on 
deck ; it was about seven o’clock in the morning, and, as 
the steward had reported, quite calm. “ He igh ho! ano- 
ther roasting day, Mr. Marline,” said I, as 1 swept the 
horizon with the glass, round every part of which the 
junction of sea and sky was obliterated by a hot quiver- 
ing blue haze, through which the frigate twinkled, her 
white streak glimmering like a ribbon stre aming in the 
wind, and her hull trembling, as it were, in every atom, 
while her masts appeared to twist like snakes, the sinail 
wavy motion begianing at the deck, and flowing upwards 
towards the mastheads. 

“ Yes, sir,” suid the midshipman, “ every appearance 
of a broiling day, indeed.” 

“Well, gct the awning up, as quick as you can.” And 
I set myself to play with Dicky Phantom, until breaktast 
was ready. 

After my frugal meal was ended, I went below, and 
took a book to while away the time in the least weari- 
some manner possible; but, being a dull dog I had got 
hold of, I soon tired; and, as | stretched myself on the 
locker, [saw Lennox, in his small pantry of a place be- 
hind the companion ladder, busy writing. When I first 
noticed him, he seemed very serious and melancholy. 1 
could see a tear stand in his eye now and then, and he 
would blow his nose in a very pathetic and interesting 
manner ; but as he went on, he once or twice laid down 
his pen, and laughed to himself, rubbing bis hands in ee- 
stasy. [le again plied his task for some time quietly, 
until the laughing fit once more overtook him, when he 
threw himseif bac! on the small settie, or block on which 


he sat, with such vehemence, that he cracked the back of 


his skull against the ladder very sharply, and uttered un 
involuntary “Oh!? In the confusion which this lapse 
threw him into, he upset the ink on his paper. 
pure wi ” 





edness, I called out, “ Lennox! 

“ Coming, sir,’—while he bustled to gather up the ink, 
a precious article on board, with his pen, and to shovel it 
into the bottle again; but he did not come great speed 
this way, so he next tried a tea-spoon. 

“ Lennox !” 

“ Coming, sir.” 

“Coming ? why, come then; give mea glass of water, 
will you?” 

“ This instant, sir; beg pardon, sir—but—but”— 

By this he had got his papers stowed away, and made 
his appearance with his trowsers cove a with ink. I 
looked at him ; he was blushing to the eyes. 

“Why, mat 1, what have you been after ? You hav: 
spilled ail my ink, I see: writing love-lctters, I suppose ?” 
In his bashfalness he here drew his hand across his face, 
and thereby trans‘erred a good dash of the “ best Japan” 
to his nose and cheeks, the effect of which was so absurd 
that I could not help laughing outright. “ You are an 
author, perhaps ?” 

lie blushed still deeper, and seeing I waited for an 
answer, rapped out, “ I am, sir, ina sinall way.” 

“The deuce!” said I, rather surprised that I should 
have hit the right nail on the head thus unexpectedly ; 
“and pray, what works have you produced—wiat walk 
in literature have you especially followed out? 

“ The novel line lately, sir, but?— 

“The novel line! A novei line, certainly, for a cor- 
poral of marines,” said I, interrupting kim rather sneer- 








ingly. “ Pray, who and what were you, before you joined 
Gazelle, Lennox? that is, if you have no objections to 
tell.” 


He did not make me a direct answer. 

“You have been very kind to me, sir,” said the poor 
fellow, “ and have more than once stood my friend, when, 
Heaven knows, I was desolate enough; and, if it had not 
been for you, Mr. Brail, I would have gone overboard, 
some dark night, with a cold shot at my feet; for the 
Devil, who is alw: ays busy with desperate men, has been 
near getting the upper hand, aftener than I will stay the 
noo to tell. But as I was saying,”—and here a large tear 
rolled down his face through ink and all,—“ I am bound 
to you, sir, and if you have any desire to know who I 
am, or what I have been, I am ready to tell you.” 

I was a little moved at this. “ W hy, Lennox, I have 
done no more to you, nor for you, than I hope every 
right-hearted man would have done to an inferior; but I 
will not deny that I have such a desire.” 


Out of 


| below, and I will give 








He put into my hands a dirty roll of paper. 

“Your honour has been very patient with me; but I 
hope I know my place better than to weary you with a 
iong story ; so, referring you to the manuscript, which 
you may read or not as you please, I will, with your per- 
mission, captain, go and kill the pig, and then help the 
cook to scrape potatoes in the galley 

Lennox withdrew. I looked after hie and then too! 
a short turn on deck, where every thing was going on 
properly ; 1 then returned to the cabin, and having streteh- 
ed myself along the locker, and seen the wind-sail com- 
toriably drawn down the small skylight, I unrolled the 
manuscript. It was entitled, 

“TH SORROWS OF SAUNDERS SKELP.” 

Poor Dominie Skelp! his sorrows were amusing enough, 
here and there. His father, a respectable tradesman in a 
small country town, had cramped himself in every way 
to give his son a good education, and he had actually at- 
tained the barren dignity of a licentiate in the Scotish 
Kirk. After this he became schoolmaster in a landward 
parish of a certain county,—I forget its name,—in the 
southeast of Scotland, and was in the habit of oecasion- 
ally preaching jor Mr. Bland, the parish clergyman. 
There were some scenes at the manse at which the young 
probationer was present, between this gentleman and 
“auld Mr. Clour, the minister Thistled and the 


of pup,” 


funous high-flying Doctor Soorock, a celebrated he 
gclical clk rymian of his day, that tickicd me a good 
deal; but they are too long to extract. At length he teil 


in love with a beautiful and innocent girl; after which it 
was all the old story, 
never did run smooth ;” 


“The course of true love 


and the loves of Saunders Skelp and Jessy Miller were 


uo exception to the rule: in fine, the young laird, Mr. 
Adderfang, seduced the girl, and contrived, by a very 


blame of the transaction 


for a season on the poor Dominic, in the following man. 


mean and cruel ruse, to cast the 


ner:—Saunders had been for some time “sair fasled 
with an income” in his knee, (what this was I could not 
divine, antil he explained that it was a tumour, of which, 


that rendered it 


kk g or 


however, he soon perfectly recovered, 
necessary to strap on a kind 


the sinew 


of wooden support, 
The young 
laird, finding that his amour could not long be cc ncealed, 
had a similar instrament privily made, and it in 
_ night visits to the girl, in order that if he were seen, 
foot-priats might be taken the 


hit 
actually forging the poor fellow’s wooden leg 


of the limb having contracted. 





} 
usea 


Dominic’s, thus 


To she 


for 


he 


rten 











a long and very melancholy story, Jessy the 
flower of the whole strath, sank under the bligh “th 
scoundrel, yrs died in childbirth, andthe poor Domint 
heart was nearly broken; indeed, the blow was heavy 
enough to “drive his wits a wee bit ajee,” as he phr is 4] 
it, ever after. In this hali crazy, half desperate condition, 
he suddenly | ft friends, and house, and home, and wand- 
ered about the country, until, his means of subsistence 
failing, he enlisted into the militia; and afterwards, as 


rines, on the 


elated by Sergeant Lorimer, into the m 
reduction of the former. His subsequent history 
know. 


It is 


as well 





broiling day on deck, so you had 
you an extract ¢ 


stay, 


r two of his sor- 





follow 
tine, Darie 
ident which 


s ‘lakethe 

About this 
met with an 
tion in the 


row 





Squake precentor, 
pro 


dark forenoon in 


» Lak 


old 


act me 


comming Into if one 


grave teniporary mo- 


kirk ; for, 





the winter-time, alter having oiled his chanter witha drap 
drink, he did not notice that the door of his wee poopit 
had been altered, so us to swing the coutrary way to 
what it did before; and as it stood wide op« n, fronting 
him edgeways, it was as clean and invisib le , as if it hac 
been the blade of a knile, so that although the d body 
had as usual his ty a paw extended, and stuck out before 
him, one holdir ug his Bible and the other his pitchpi; 

ran smack up against the edge, clipping the leaf « 

door with an outspread arm on each side of it, and 

by received such a devel, that his nose was bashec 





ad, as if he had been s 


with a butecher’s hatchet, and down he fel 


a a ee 
sneck sank into his forelx 


} al 
iwith a 





and a squelch on his back. ‘Losh preserve me! I ay 
kenned I rch a lang nose, but surely it’s langer this 
blessed Sabbath than common !’ 

“ He was het ‘ped up and hame by twoo’ the elders, and} 


being a thick-skulle -d creature, he was soon re paired by 


the farrier in the village, so as to be maist as gude as} 
new, no being muckle worth at his best, and he was at 
his wark again in no time, bat although his skull was 
sound, his voice was a wee cracked for ever afte r; and 





thing kittle. kittling 





now the question came, what was to be done for a pre 
centor that blessed day? A neighbouring minister, the 
excellent Mr. Clour, was to preach, and by this time in 
the poopit, and he could sing none, | kenned ; as for auld 
Mr. Bland, our ain pastor, he was as empty of music as 
a toom bagpipe ; so baith the ministers and their hearers 
sat glowering at each other for a guid space, until the 
uproar was over, and the bum had subsided, and I was 
just wondering what was to be done, when I found some- 
the crown my head, I sat, it 
tnust be known, in a wee bit back jam of a pew, just be- 





o! 








fore the minister’s seat, and my father aside me. 1 look- 
ed round ; it was the auld ininister— Saunders,’ says he, 
‘your futher tells me ye can sing fine: gae awa wi’ ye, 
my bonny man, into the precentor’s scat. 7 was in an 
awful taking ; the blood rushed to my fa ce, an d the sweat 
dropped trom the point of iny nose ; neve rtheless, I screw- 


and dike 
cauld day, I « 


a callant louping into the 
lashed into the psalm 
| d 1 came, puffed 


ed up my coura 
water to bi 
with a great bir and ; but the spec 
up my vanity, until it burst, and I had a sair downcome 
that day. For finding that the precentor line was no sae 
difficult as I expected, I thought I would shine a bit, and 
: aff L went, up and away, 
Id not cannily get 


ve, 
ithe ina 


success 


at a solemn pause in the music 
intil some fine tirlie-wirlics, which I co: 


out of again. By and by, the congregation dropped off 
one by one, as I ascended, until I was left alone in my 
glory. Istartled ‘even at the sound myself had made,’ 


and looked up to the roof, at the auld carved wark, above 

hat had been the ar- when the Catholics had 
inging all the while ; but a nervous thought 
nd suddenly I felt as if I had got screw- 
t the roses the auld cor- 


alt piece 


ie kirk, 


came over tne, a 


ed in among and ornaments of 





nice, without the power of extricating myself; and how 
to get home again into the Bangor, that I had left so 
recklessly, | could not divine. At length, as my varia- 
tions were nearly exhausted, Willie Johuston’s auld colley, 
Snap, deliberately walked up the le, and cocking him- 
self on end, raised his voice and joined in chorus. This 
speedily bronght me to a stand. still, for Balaam could 
hot have been more ami wed when his ass spoke than I 

; besides I saw the folk were all laughing, until some 








them took advantag 
ginal tune once 
the: 


© of the pause to skirl up the ori- 


more, and faith I was glad to join 











il. 

“It was the fashion in our parish, at this time of the 
ur, to give two sermons at one sitting, but auld Mr. 
Clour had only brought one, and our ain minister being 
‘seas a raven, there was nothing for it but that 
Mr. Clour should split his in two. Indeed, I heard him 
say to our minister, as they walked into the kirk-yard to- 
ther— Well, friend Bland, if L maun preach twa ser- 
ms, while T hae only yin in my pouch, and nane in 
iy head, they mast just be of the shertest, for I can 
manage no other way than by halving it; however, VP 
ie them a gude bit screed ilm to sough awa at 
ter the fi If, and thats rus “ ayont the twall,” 

Burns says, before we be e second.’ 
“The first serimon passed over, and when he gave out 
the psalm that was to be the resting-place, the halfway 


houve between the wings of his dis what was my 


dism ty, to find ba t he, with all the coolness in life, read 
s! My mouth was dry « nough, and my 
peel 4 iny previous discomfiture, 
led vy, until [ got to the 
titers be,’ 
t the fang a’thegi- 
but there was nae 
with a hole in it, or 
vawbee whistle 
ir. So I waited for 
was this time a 
he hissing of a 
,and n of the con- 
id swe I red about, 
folk in them, danc- 
whether I was on 
iked out, * Vor 
As sure’s 
vives me a drink 
lap on the cheek, 
id turn round, and there was the 
ming 1 of his pulpit, and 
ike the deil. ‘I say, freen, if ye weary 
p the psalm fi or yac half hour, hoo will ye carry 
rough a’ eternity 2 rhis ine dernented alto- 
gether, and making a rash fro mn the precentor’s desk, I 
stunbled down into my father’s seat, who was lying with 
his head on his blue bonnet, peching and perspiring with 
utter shame and vexation. J never tried the precentor 
line again.” 
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At another time, he was equally unfortunate in his 
preaching ; we shall call this 
“Tue Ertsope or tur Stick Le.” 


On the day in question, Lord M , the principal he- 
ritor or landowner in the parish, was present ; and, in his 
desire to shine before the grandee, he waxed warm in his 
sermon, until he fairly broke away from the thread of his 
written discourse, which was holding down his imagina- 
tion, he said, like “a string round the leg of a tome pyet.” 

Listen : 

“ Seeing his lordship in his pew—for he didna come to 
the kirk every Sabbath—one fine summer day, when I 
was to preach, I thought I would astonish him a wee bit ; 
but, as it turned out, I was mysell the maist astonished 
of the twa. For a quarter of an hour I was delighted to 
spy his looks of approval with the corner of my ee, the 
joy whereof drave me off my guard ; for at a well-turn- 
ed period, when I intended to bring my right hand down 
thump on the open Bible, I missed it, and smote the new 
elastic pulpit cushion instead, with such vehemence, that 
the old brazen-clasped Psalm-book ,spanged up, and out 
over into the air. ‘ Kep,’ cried I, whereupon auld Durie 
Squake, the precentor, upturned his face, and thereby 
caught such a bash on the nose, that baith the lozens were 
dung out of his barnacles. ‘Oh Lord, my sair nose !’ (it 
had not recovered the blow against the door, as already 
relate@,) ‘oh Lord! my sair nose is clean demolished 
now—I maun get legs to my specs—for the brig’s brak, 
and flattened in on my face like a pancake!’ I tried to 
get back into my discourse, but I was awfully flurried ; 
and as I let fly another whack on the desk, the auld Earl, 
who, I could observe, even in the swelter of my confusion, 
was laughing to himsell, turned up his gaisened pheesi- 
ognomy, * By G—, lad, if ye break it, ye’ll pay for’t.’ 
This put me daft—clean wud altogether ; and drave along 
ata furious rate, and stamped with my stick-leg on the 
stool that [ stood on, until, in my confusion, down I 
slipped off it, and the bottom of the pulpit being auld and 
frush, the wooden tram flew crash through, and I vanish- 
ed, the iron-shod end striking Durie Squake, the devoted 
precentor, such a crack on the tap of the head, that I 
thought I had felled him clean. ‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ 
roared Squake ; ‘the callant has first bashed my neb as 
saft as pap’ (he was a wabster to his trade), ‘ and broken 
my spectacles, and noo he has fractured my skull with 
his d d stick-leg.” I struggled to extricate the tram, 
but it stuck fast, until Tam Clink the blacksmith gave 
the end of it, as it protruded into Durie Squake’s desk, 
such a bang with his great heavy hand, as if it had been 
his forehammer, that he shot me up with a jerk like a 
‘Jack in the box,’ into the sight of the astonished con- 
gregation again. 

“T sat down utterly discomfited, and, covering my face 
with my hands, wept bitterly. 

“A murmur ran through the kirk, and I could hear 
whispers of ‘Puir callant, gie him time to collect his 
thochts—gie him time—he’s a clever lad Saunders—he’ll 
be a’ richt presently.’ I took heart of grace at this de- 
monstration of good and kindly feeling amongst my fel- 
low-parishioners, and making a strong effort, yet with a 
face like crimson—my lungs were burning like red-hot 
iron—I finished my discourse, and dismissed the congre- 
gation. As I passed out of the churchyard gate, I found 
the old lord there ; it was a warm day, and he was sitting 
on a tombstone under the shade of the auld elm tree, with 
his hat off, and wiping his forehead with his handkerchief, 
apparently waiting for his carriage to drive up. 

“*Ca’ canny, man,’ said he, as I approached— Ca’ 
canny, Saunders,—dinna rive folk alang the road to 
heaven at that rate, man.” 

But the humour of the following extract, which ex- 
plains itself, surpasses either of the former, in my esti- 
mation :— 

“Next morning was the annual examination of my 
school, at which the three ministers were to be present, 
and the same passed over creditably to myself and scho- 
lars; and the doctor was very kind and condescending to 
the whole of us. In fact, we had seen the most repulsive 
side of his character, and he was the means of my being 
again invited this day to dinner by Mr. Bland. After 
the examination, we had walked a mile into the country 
together, enjoying the delight of the schoolboys, who 

had gotten a half holiday after the examination, and were 
now rampaging about, like young colts broke loose, some 
jumping, some playing at football, others at shinty, while 
several were fishing in the burn, that twinkled past as 
clear as crystal; and we were returning home to the 
manse, when Earl M ’s equipage appeared, coming 
along the small bridge that crossed a bend of the stream 
beyond the village. Presently it was hid by the trees 











round the manse, and then glanced on this side of them, 
until the houses concealed it. In another moment it 
rattled sharply round the corner, when the old ear! desir- 
ed his postilions to walk until he met ‘us. The moment 
Doctor Soorock saw the carriage go slow, he accelerated 
his motion, and stepped out and away before Mr. Bland 
and Mr. Clour, salaaming with his hat in one hand, and 
his gold-headed cane in the other, in rather too abject a 
style for one who had a kirk already. His lordship was 
still at pistol-shot distance, but nevertheless the doctor 
strode on uncovered, with his cyes riveted on the car- 
riage, until his foot caught on the projecting steps of the 
school-house door, and away he went, his stick flying 
through the school-house window, smashing the glass 
down in a tinkling shower—his hat into the neighbour- 
ing pigsty, and his wig into the burn that ran by the 
road-side. 

“*Run, boys, run,’ said I, as I helped him up, ‘ run 
and catch the doctor’s wig,’ as it floated away down the 
stream, like a hedgehog covered with meal. 

“* Geordie,’ cried one little fellow, ‘hook the wig with 
your fly, man—hook the wig with your fly.’ 

“* Allan is fishing with bait, his hooks are bigger,’ 
quoth Geordie. 

“¢Fling, Allan, man, fling—one gude cast, and you 
have it.’ 

“They both missed, and the wig continued floating 
down until it swam amongst a flock of village ducks, 
who instantly squattered away from it, as if it had been 
an otter. 

“* Cast a stane intil’t, or it will soom to Berwick be- 
fore nicht,’ said wee Tam. 

“*Cast a stane intil’t, Allan, man; you mark weel,’ 
roared Geordie again. 

“Flash one stone pitched into the water, close to it, 
and half filled the wig with water. It was pretty well 
saturated before, so that when another flew with better 
aim right into it, it instantly sank, and disappeared in 
the Dominie’s Hole, as the pool was called. What was 
to be done? There was a spate had suddenly come down 
the water, and there was no sceing into the bottom of the 
pool, and there was nota creepy in the village, so the 
doctor gave his wig up for lost, as well he might, and he 
had to cover the nakedness of the land for that day with 
one of Mr. Bland’s Kilmarnock nightcaps. He bore his 
misfortune, I will say, with great equanimity ; and in the 
evening we all once more resorted to the school-house, to 
hear the boys sing, led by auld Durie Squake. 

“ We had taken our seats, a number of the villagers in 
their best; auld Durie had sounded his pitch-pipe, and 
the bits of callants were watching him with open mouth, 
all ready to open in full cry, like a pack of young hounds 
waiting for old Jowler’s deep tongue, when the candle at 
his desk was suddenly blown out, and I called out in 
Latin, seeing that some of the bigger boys were close to 
it, ‘Quid hoc rei?? Wee Tam Stump at this louped off 
his seat with great energy, fearing he was about to be 
blamed. ‘ Ventus played pluff, Dominic, ex that broken 
window, et extinxit the candle.” We had all a good laugh 
at this, and nothing more happened to disturb the harmo- 
ny of the evening, until Allan Harden came running up 
the stairs, with a salmon lister in one hand, and a great 
dripping divot-looking thing on the top of it.” 

“* What kept ye so late? said I; ‘ you are seldom late, 
Allan.’ 

“*T hae been dabbing with the lister the haill evening 
for Doctor Soorock’s wig, sir, and I have speared it at 
last—eece signum ! Dominie.’ 

“A tiny buzz ran amongst the boys, auld Clour keck- 
led audibly, and Mr. Bland could scarcely keep his gravi- 
ty, as Dr. Soorock stirred the soaked mass, that Allan 
had cast on the floor, with the end of his cane, exclaim- 


ing— 
“*My wig—my wig, did the callant say? It canna 
be my wig.’ Z 


“Indeed it is yours, sir,’ said the handsome boy, blush- 
ing deeply ; ‘if you but try it on, sir, ye’ll find it sae.’ 

“ The wig was finally turned over to the auld barber at 
the village, who dried it, but the doctor had to go home 
in the Kilmarnock on the following day, as the scratch 
was ruined for ever.” 

Now, a small touch at the Dominie in the “ melting 
mood,” and we bear up again on our cruise. He had re. 
turned to the parish, after having completed his educa- 
tion, such as it was. 

“ And, oh! there was one that welcomed me back, with 
a smile and a tear, and a trembling of the tongue, and a 
heaving of her beautiful bosom, that was dearer, far dear- 
er to my heart than father or friends, although I had a 
warin heart for them too. It was Jessy Miller, the only 
daughter of Rob Miller the carrier’s widow, a tall fair- 





skinned lassie, with raven locks, and dark hazel eyes, 
and a face and figure with which none of the villagefgirls 
could compare. 

“*Ye are welcome home again, Saunders—heartily 
welcome; and you'll be glad to hear that the young led- 
dies at the Hall—the laird’s sisters, ye ken—have been 
very kind to me and my mother baith, and that I go up 
there every day to work for them; and they have made 
me many a handsome present, as you see, Saunders, and 
many a good book have they sent me; and the young laird, 
Mr. Adderfang, has come hame, ye will have heard ,’—I 
started, for I had not heard it,—‘and he is really very 
civil to us also.” We were speaking in a little bit green, 
at the western-most end of the village. There was a 
clump of horse-chestnuts behind us, through which the 
breeze was rushing with a rustling sough, but it was nei- 
ther strong enough nor loud enough to drown the buzzing, 
or rather moaning noise of the numberless bees that 
were gathering honey from its blossoms, for it was in 
June, or the rushing murmur of the clear sparkling 
burnie, that wimpled past at our feet, with a bit crazy 
wooden brig across it, beyond which a ficld of hay, ready 
for the scythe, was waving in the breeze, with the sha- 
dows of the shreds of summer clouds sailing along its 
green undulations, as they racked across the face of the 
sun. 

“ At the moment when the mention of the young laird’s 
name by Jessy Miller, for he was known to be a wild 
graccless slip, had sent the blood back to my heart with 
a chill, a larger cloud than any that had gone before 
threw its black shadow over where we sat, while all 
around was blithe breeze and merry sunshine. It appear- 
ed to linger—I took Jessy’s hand, and pointed upwards. 
I thought she shrank, and that her fingers were cold and 
clammy. She tried to smile, but it ended in a faint hys- 
terical laugh, as she said,—t Saunders, man, ye’re again 
at your vagarics, and omens, and nonsense ; what for do 
ye look that gate at me, man ?" 

“*T canna help it, Jessy—no, for the soul of me, I can- 
not—why does the heaven frown on you and me only, 
when it smiles on all things beside ?” 

“* Hoot, it’s but a summer cloud, and ye’re a fule ; and 
there—there it’s gane, ye sce—there, see if it hasna 
sailed away over the breezy hay field, beyond the dyke 
there—come and help me ower it, man—come’—and once 
more I looked in her bright eyes undoubtingly, and as I 
lifted her over the grey stones, I pressed her to my heart, 
in the blessed belief and consciousness that she was my 
ain Jessy Miller still. 

“ But I had my ain misgivings that Jessy would flee 
aff frae me, now that I was a lameter, and I watched my 
opportunity to ask her frankly and fairly, ‘whether we 
were to hold to our plighted troth, that we should be man 
and wife whenever I had laid by a hundred pounds from 
the school, (I had already fifty,) or that the calamity 
which had come over me’. I could scarcely speak here, 
for something rose up in my full breast, like a cork in a 
bottle that you are filling with water, and stuck in my 
thrapple like to choke mc—‘ or that the calamity that had 
come over me, was to snap our vows in twain—and, Jessy 
Miller, I here declare in the presence of our Maker, if it 
has wrought such change in you, [ release you freely— 
freely—although it should break my heart, I release you.’ 

“The poor girl’s hand, as U spoke, grew colder and 
colder, and her cheek paler and paler, until she fairly 
sank on her knees on the auld grey moss-grown stone 
that covered the muirland grave of the Covenanters, situ- 
ated about a mile from Lincomdodie. It was the gloamin’, 
and the setting sun was flaming up in the red west. His 
last ray fell on the beautifully rounded form of the fair 
lassie, and sparkled on the tear that stole down her cheek, 
as she held up one hand to heaven, and grasped mine 
with the other. 

“*Saunders Skelp, wi’ ac leg or twa, or without a leg 
of ony kind—if ever I prove faithless to you—may’ 

“*Hillo, Dominie—Dominic Skclp—you’re a nice 

young man, I 7on’t know,’ 
_ “I started— “ssy shricked, and rising, threw herself 
into my arms—and as [ turned round, who should be as- 
cending the hill, and now within a few yards of us, but 
the young laird himself, as handsome and buirdly a chiei 
as you would sce in ten thousand ? 

“Did that cloud come ower us at the side of the hay- 
field that day for naething, Jessy ?”? She could not an- 
swer me. The sun set, and one or two heavy drops of 
rain fell, and the lift darkened—ay, and something darker 
and drearier stole across my brain, than the shadows 
which now began to settle down on the fair face of ex- 
ternal nature. My heart fluttered for a moment, then 
made long irregular throbs, and finally I became dizzy 
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and faint, and almost fell to the ground with Jessy in my 
arms. 

“Was [ in the presence of an evil spirit?’ said I to 
myself. 

“* Why,’ said the young gentleman, ‘ what has come 
over you, Saunders? I won't tell, man—so keep your 
own secret, and nobody will be a whit the wiser.’ 

“*Secret, sir!’ said I, deeply stung; ‘ secret-—I have 
nane, sir—nane—that I love the lassy, the haill parish 
kens, and I am not ashamed of it; but if you—ay, you, 
sir, or any man, dares’ 

“* Heyday—dares ! 
Master Skelp? Dares!’ 

“ My recollection and self-possession returned at this 
moment. 

“*T beg pardon, sir; I have been taken by surprise, 
and in my anxiety to vindicate Jessy from all suspicion 
Ihave been very uncivil to you; I am sorry ‘or it.’ 

“The abjectness of this apology caused me to blush 
to the cyes, but it was made, as [ thought, to serve my 
heart-dear girl, and gu!ping down my chagrin and wound- 
ed pride, I turned to go away. 

“Well, well, Dominie, I forgive you, man, and I be- 
lieve there is nothing wrong between you two after all. 
I only spoke in jest, man, and am in turn sorry to have 
given you pain; so gie’s your hand—there—and I must 
have a kiss from Miss Miller, the darling, or I never shall 
believe that you have both really and truly forgiven me.’ 

“We returned together to the village ; 1 would willing- 
ly have shaken off the youngster, but he insisted on see- 
ing Jessy home, and as I had no plea to prevent him, I 
submitted in great bitterness of spirit.” ; 

Enough and to spare of the Sorrows of Dominic 
Skelp ; those who desire more must wait until he pub- 
lishes them: but the Midge is but a little vessel, and a 
heavy episode would swamp her. So— 

“Here, Mr. Peak, clap on that purchase, and take a 
small pull of the main-halyards, before we keep away, do 
you hear ? Belay all that. Now, Dogvane, put the 
helm up—so. Let draw the foresheet there.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And once more the wicked little Midge buzzes along 
free. 

* 





What do you mean by that, 





* * * * * * * 


The day wore on without any thing worth relating. 
At length I was disturbed by a loud burst of iaughter on 
deck, and adjourned to the open air. The first thing that 
struck me was poor little Dicky Phantom, a close prison- 
er ina turkey basket—a large wicker-cage-looking affair, 
that we had originally brought from the frigate with poul- 
try. He was crying bitterly. 

“ Dogvane, what has the child been doing that you 
have imprisoned him in this way ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said Mr. Weevil, the purser—* it is a va- 
gary of Lennox’s. The child was certainly nearly over- 
board to-day, so, for fear of accidents, he has chosen to 
coop him up in this fantastical! manner, as if he had been 
a turkey.” 

“ Poo, poo—rclease him. 
"Ou ?” 

[ undid the latch, and the little fellow crept out on ail- 
fours. As soon as he was at large, he laid hold of the 
cage, and would have thrown it overboard, if 1 had not 
prevented him. 

“No, no, Master Dicky, it is a good idea of Lennox’s ; 
and mind, whenever you are a bad boy, in you go again.”’ 

“Twas not bad boy,” said the urchin; “ Lennox, big 
mens were bad boy.” 

“How, Dicky, how ?” 

“Oh dem shame poor Quacco—sce, see, dere.” 

I looked forward, and noticed Quacco coming on deck 
through the forehatchway, a very extraordinary-looking 
figure certainly. It seemed that our sable friend had 
missed muster twice running, so the men thought they 
would fall on a method of curing him ; but before they 
could put it in force, they had to imprison poor little 
Dicky, who was much attached to the negro, and evinced 
great grief when they commenced operations. 

Their plan was this. ‘They got some molasses, and 
anointed his woolly pate as he slept, and then, with the 
cook’s dredging-box, they plastered the same over with 
flour, and ieft him in his hammock, in place of rousing 
him out to take his morning watch. They thus convert- 
ed his pate into a regular cockroach trap, for those hor- 
rible beetles crowded from all corners of the *tween- 
decks, and settling down on the molasses and flour, soon 
got their feet entangled and their wings besmeared in 
such a way that they could not start either tack or sheet, 
but were glued ina living web of abomination to the poor 
devil’s head. I took Dicky in my arms, and ordered 
Quacco aft. Although I was angry, I could not help 


Here, Dicky, come out, will 





laughing at the figure he cut, with his white head, like a 
large cauli flower, bespangled, not with bees, but with 
large brown beetles, who were fluttering with their wings, 
and shaking their long feelers or antenne, and strug- 
gling to get their legs out of the bog of treacle and flour ; 
while the poor fellow, half asleep, was as yet in a great 
measure unconscious of his situation. 

“Who has done this? I say, men, if you make a 
beast of the poor devil in this way again, mind your 
hands—that’s all. Here, cook, take Quacco into the 
bows, and let your mate scrub him clean.” 

“Why, we shall have to cut his wool out, sir.” 

“ Hair, if you please, Massa Draining,” interjected the 
culprit himself; “sheep hab wool—black gentleman wear 
hair.” 

“Yes, and he should pay the powder tax,” said I, 
laughing against my will. “ Well, well, Drainings, do 
as you please, but have him cleaned instantly ; his ap- 
pearance, with those crawling insects amongst the wool 
—hair, I beg pardon—is shocking; so forward, Master 
Quacco, and be scrubbed.” 

“ Ay,” quoth little Dicky,—* forward, Massa Quacco, 
and be scrub ;” and great was the laughter and shouting 
at the shearing of Sergeant Quacco. 

* * * * * 

“ What is that flying on board the Gazelle, Mr. Peak ?” 

“ The signal to chase in the north west, sir.” 

“ Mast-head there,”—the lookout man answered me 
— do you see any thing in the northwest quarter ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied the man. 

“Very well. Turn the hands up, Mr. Peak, and 
make sail.” 

This was accordingly done ; and, after having hauled 
our wind about an hour, we made out the vessel, which 
the frigate had seen so much sooner than us, in conse- 
quence of her great superiority in the height of her masts. 
We chased the whole forenoon; and, as we rose the 
vessel, made her out to be a large merchant-ship under 
all sail, evidently desirous of avoiding the pleasure of our 
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society if she could; for verily, like the ugly face of 


many an honest man, our appearance was far from being 
the best of us, our rig being deucedly roguish. 

By five o’clock in the afternoon we were within half a 
mile, when we hoisted our colours and pennant, and fired 
a gun to make our friend heave to; but this she declined 
to do, and we now guessed that she was one of the large 
London traders. 
people on deck, some of them apparently passengers. 

“ Why, Mr. Wadding,” said I to the gunner, “he 
seems determined to lead us a dance ; we must send the 
next shot nearer him.” 

The old man was looking through the glass at her. 

“Tf I don’t mistake, they are training two guns aft, 
sir, there, through the stern-ports; and she must have a 
crew of some forty hands I think, from the people I see 
on deck. There are a number of amphiberous-looking 
people beside on the poop—passengers, I suppose—busy 
with muskets, sir. If he persists in refusing to let us 
board him, he will bother us a little.” 

*“ That is his look-out,” said I. “Set every rag that 
will draw, Mr. Marline, and clear away both guns. Pipe 
away the cutter’s crew, boatswain, and see they are pro- 
perly armed.” 

I went below to dress myself, and as I was putting on 
my jacket, bang, I heard a gun fired at us. 

“Call Mr. Brail, Lennox,” said Mr. Marline. “ Tell 
him the chase has run out two stern chase-guns, and has 
just fired at us.” 

I came on deck as he spoke. 

“ Did the shot come near you, Mr. Marline?” 

“ Tt whistled right over our mast-head, sir; it was very 
well aimed.” ri 

“ Never mind, haul as close by the wind as you can, 
and gain the weather gage if possible. i want to creep 
alongside of his weather quarter.” 

This was done; and seeing that we sailed so much 
faster than he did, and that, as we hauled up across his 
stern within musket shot, with both guns pointed at him, 
we could rake him if he chose, he did not venture to fire 
again. Presently we were within hail. I asked what 
ship it was, and found that it was the Roger Beresford, 
or some such name, from London, bound to Antigua. 

“ Heave to, and I will send a boat on board of you.” 

But although his fight had considerably evaporated, 
yet he seemed no ways inclined to do this thing, even 
after I told him who we were, and that the vessel astern 
was his majesty’s frigate the Gazelle. He kept his peo- 
ple all at quarters, and I noticed that his broadside con- 
sisted of six twelve-pound carronades, and a long gun 
amidships; rather too many pills for a comfortable dose 
if he should prove obstinate, besides the absurdity of the 
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thing in being peppered by one of our own merchant 
craft, through a vagary of the captain’s. 

As we approached, one of the muskets of the motley 
group that were clustered on the poop went off, appa- 
rently from awkwardness or accident, which the others 
took for a signal, and four or five were let drive, but for- 
tunately mighty wide of their mark. 

“ Mr. Peake, fire that musket close over the heads of 
these heroes.” 

Crack—the whole bunch bobbed, as if they had seen 
the bullet coming; and immediately the gallant band 
tumbled down, one over another, on the quarter-deck, in 
much admired disorder. I ranged close alongside, with 
the boat towing astern, ready manned and armed, and 
all hands at quarters. This formidable manceuvre seem- 
ed to quail the courage of the chase a little. 

“T shall board you, whether you will or not, my fine 
fellow ; so round to this instant, or I fire into you.” 

Sceing I was angry and in earnest, he now did as 
desired. I was presently on deck, and found he was a 
running ship, who, not liking our appearance, had very 
properly tried to escape in the first instance, and, finding 
that impossible, to fight, if need were, in the second. All 
his papers were right, and I had time to take a squint at 
the passengers. There were several ladies on board— 
three, I think—an elderly one, and two very handsome 
girls. 'They were now on deck, surrounded by the male 
passengers, the Spartan Rand who had made such @ hos- 
tile demonstration on the poop, some of whom cut rather 
conspicuous figures, in their shooting jackets, with bran- 
new red turkey leather pocket books peeping out of the 
numberless pockets, and gay scal-skin caps, and natty 
waistcoats, with lots of chains and seals—every thing, 
in fact, of the newest and gaudiest ; and oh for the mur- 
der and piracy of his majesty’s English amongst the 
Cockney crew! One spruce young fellow—the youth 
whose musket had gone off by mistake—had chosen to 
equip himself, sailor fashion, jacket, trowsers, and white 
vest, with a straw hat and black ribbon, and lots of bright 
brass buttons, all astonishingly fine. He kept swagger- 
ing about the deck, on which, by the way, he could 
hardly stand, and twice, rather unceremoniously, thrust 
himself between me and one of the young ladies, to 
whom I happened to be speaking. I determined to give 
him a fright. 

“« Dogvane, order the boat’s crew on deck.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Now, captain, have the kindness to muster your 
crew, if you please.” 

The man remonstrated, but I insisted; and presently 
the poor fellows were ranged on the lee-side of the 
quarter-deck, each in momentary dread of being selected 
as pressed men. 

“ Why, sir,” persisted the captain, “ I solemnly protest 
against this; we carry a letter of marque, sir; and it is 
more than your commission is worth to take any of my 
hands. I solemnly protest against such conduct.” 

I apparently gave in. 

“ Very well, sir; but we must be manned by hook or 
crook, you know, however unwilling to distress running 
ships. Oh, I see—there is a smart hand, in the gay 
jacket there, who does not seem to belong to vour crew— 
a good seaman, evidently, by the cut of his jib.” 

This last part of my speech was intended to be over- 
heard by the fresh-water sailor, with the brass buttons, 
who now todaled up to me—the vessel was rolling a 
good deal—smirking and smiling— 

“ Why, captain, | have paid great attention since we 
embarked, and really I have become a very capital sailor, 
sir. Do you know I have been twice through the lub- 
ber’s hole ?” 

“Really!” said I. “IT knew you were a thorough 
good bit of stuff;” and then in a gruff voice, “ so hand 
up your bag, sir, and step into the boat.” 

“ Hand up my bag, and step into the boat!” said the 
poor fellow, all abroad; “my bag! la, sir, my clothes 
a’n’t packed, and why should I go into your boat ?” 

“Simply,” said I, slapping him on the shoulder with 
force to make him wince again, “ that you are the man 
! want. Your nautical air and speech have betrayed 
you, sir; and I can see with half an eye that you are 
second mate of some vessel, and I therefore press you 
into the service, to serve his majesty on board of his gal- 
lant frigate the Gazelle there’”’—pointing to her, as she 
was fast coming up astern. 

He shrank back in great alarm. 

“ Lack-a-daisy-sir, it’s all a mistake; I am no sailor, 
sir; | am Joe Wilkins the draper, son of old Joe Wil- 
kins, number so-and-so, Coleman street. Me a sailor !” 

I laughed. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Juseph Wilkins, I begin to think I 
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may be wrong; but never pass yourself off for a sailor 
again, Jest worse come of it; and never take fire-arms 
into your hands until you learn how to manage thein. 


Why, sir,” continued I, sternly, “ you were the cause of 


five musket shots being fired at us, and the blood of men 
who were doing no more than their duty, sir, might 
have been spilt by your swaggering.” 

As I spoke, he had gradually crept away towards the 
companion, an by this time nothing but his head was 
above deck. I made a sudden spring at him, when he 
vanished in a moment, amid a volley of laughter from 
all hands. I now made my bow to the ladies, apolo- 
gizing for any little alarm we might have caused, and 
bidding the captain good-b’ye, was speedily at home again. 

The period was now approaching when we were to 
part company, the Gazelle for Jamaica, and the Midge 
for Havana; and on such a day, having received my 
orders, we altered our course a point or two to the north- 
ward, and lost sight of the Commodore before the night 
fell. 

Nothing particular occurred until we arrived within 
a couple of days’ sail of Havana, when we inade out a 
sail lying becalimed right a-head; we carried the breeze 
up to within half a mile of her, when it tailed us also, 


and there we both lay rolling on the glass-like swell of 


the great Bahama Channel, one of the hottest quar- 
ters of the globe in a calm that ever I was in. The 
heat was absolutely roasting. ‘The vessel we had seen 
was a brig with bright sides, which, as we approached, 
had hoisted a signal of distress at the mizen_ peak, 
the American ensign, with the stars down, and the 
stripes uppermost. I immediately inanned a boat, and 
pulled towards her, for apparently she had none of her 
own. As we neared her, the crew, some six or eight 
hands, were running about the deck, and holding out 
their hands imploringly towards us, in a way that | 
could not account for. As we came closer, the master 
hailed in a low husky voice, “ For Heaven’s sake, send 





us some water, sir, we are perishing of thirst—water, sir, 
water, if you please.’ IT was now alongside, when three 
men absolutely (ambled over the brig’s side into the boat, 
and beyan, befure we could recover out surprise, to 
struggle who should first get his lips into the small pud- 
dle of dirty water in the bottom of it. Brac kish as it 
must have been, it was drunk up in a moment. ‘The 
extremity of the poor fellows was evidently great, so | 
jump sd on deck, and immediately sent back the boat for 
a breaker of water, with orders to pull for life and death. 
Sailors have their virtues and vices like other men, 
but I am not arrogating when I say, that a scene like 
this, in all its appalling bearings, that misery, such as 
we saw before us, so peculiarly incidental to his own 
condition, would, were it from this cause alone, thrill to 
a sailor’s heart, with a foree unknown and undreamt of 
by any other human being. Dogvane, the old quarter. 
master, had steered me on board. He now jumped up 
in the stern sheets, and cast off his jacket—* You, Jabos, 
you limber villain,” said he toa slight boy who pulled 
the foremost oar, “ come out of the bow, and take the 
tiller, will ye? and mind you steer steady. Shift for- 
ward, my hearties, and give me the stroke oar.” The 
boat’s crew at this hint tore their hats off, with a 
chance of a stroke of the sun before their eyes, and 
threw them to the bottom of the boat, stripped up their 
ndid the ribbons that 


itted their stretchers, 






frock sleeves to their armpits, 
fastened their frock collars, new 
and wetting the palms of their hands, icathered their 
oars, and waited for the word, Now mind your strain, 
my lads,” again sung out old Dogvane, “ until the boat 
gathers Wway—nho springing of the ash staves, do you 

started off like an 


hear? Give way now.” ‘The boat 
arrow-—the oars groaned and cheeped, the water buzzed 
away into a long snow-white frothy wake, and in no time 
she was alongside the felucca, on whose deck, in his 
red-hot haste, Dogvane first toppled down on his nose, 
and then bundled down the matin hatechway; in another 
moment a small cask, ready sluffg, slowly ascended, and 
was rolled across the deck into the boat. But this was 
not all; the Midges on board the felucea were instantly 
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all astir, and buzzing about at a devil of a rate; out 


sweeps was the word, and there was the black hull of 


the little vessel torn along the shining surface of the 
calm sea, right in the wake of the boat, by twelve long 
dark sweeps, looking for all the world, in the distance, 
like a beetle chasing a common fly across a polished 
mirror, blazing with intolerable radiance unde the noon- 
day sun. 

It appeared that, first of all, the brig had been a long 
time bafiled in the horse latitudes, which ran their sup- 
ply of water short; and, latterly, they had Jain ten days 
becalmed where we found them. Several days before we 








fell in with them, they had sent away the boat with three 
hands to try and reach the shore, and bring back a supply, 
but they had never returned, having in all likelihood either 
perished from thirst before they got to land, or missed the 
brig on their way back. No soul on board, neither cap- 
tain or crew, had cooled his parched tongue for eight- 
and-forty hours before we boarded themu—this in such a 
climate ! 

‘There was not only no water, but not a drop of liquid 
unconsumed of any kind or description whatsoever, but 
some new rum, which the men had freely made use of at 
first, until two of them died raving mad in consequence. 
When | got on board, the cask was lying open on the tap, 
and, perishing as they were, not one of them could swal- 
low a drop of it if they had tried ; they said it was like 
taking molten lead into their mouths, at any time when 
driven, by the herceness of their sufferings, to attempt to 
assuage their thirst with it. I had not been five minutes 
on board, when the captain seemed to go mad altogether. 

“ My poor wife sir—oh, God, she is dying in the cabin, 
sir—she may be dead—she must be dead—but I dare not 
go below to look at her. Oh, as you hope for mercy at 
your dying day, hail your people to make haste, sir— 
half an hour may be too late’—and the poor fellow 
dashed himself down on the deck, writhing about, like a 
crushed reptile, in a paroxysm of the most intense agony ; 
while the men, who were all clustered half-naked in the 
bows, with wet blankets on their shoulders, in the hope 
that nature would, in this way, absorb some moisture, 
and thus alleviate their sufferings, were pecring out 
with their feverish and bloodshot eyes, and wan faces, ut 
the felucea, watching every motion on board with the 
most breathless anxiety. 

“There, there—there is the cask on deck-—they are 
lowering it into the boat—they have shoved off—oh, great 
Grod in heaven, we shall be saved after all”—and the poor 
fellows raised a faint hurrah, and closed in on me, some 
shaking my hands, others dropping on their knees to 
bless me; while one poor creature lay choking on the 
hard deck in a fit of hysterical laughter, as if he had been 
a weakly woiman. 

The boat could not possibly be back under ten mi- 
nutes; so I went below into the cabin, and never did I 
behold such a heart-rending sight. ‘The small table that 
had stood in the centre had been removed; and there, 
stretched on a coarse wet blanket, lay a half-naked fe- 
male, pale and emaciated, her long hair dishevelled, and 
hanging over her face, and down her back, in wet clotted 
strands, with a poor miserable infant puling and nuz- 


zling at her wasted breast; while a black woman, herself 


evidently deep sunk in the same suffering, was sprinkling 
salt water from a pail on the unhappy creature and her 
child. 

“ Oh, massa,” cried the faithful negress—* oh, massa, 
vive misses some water, or him dead—I strong, can last 
some time yet—but poor misses”—and here she sobbed, 


’ 


is if her heart would have burst; but the fountains of 


her tears were dried up. The white female was unable 
I 
to raise her head: she lay moasing on the deck, and 


mumbling audibly with her dry and shrunken lips, as if 


they had been ossified, but she could not speak. 

“ Keep a good heart, madam,” said I—“I have sent 
on board for water—it will be here in a minute.” She 
looked doubtingly at me, and clasped her hands together 
above her child’s head, and seemed to pray. I ran on 
deck ; the boat, in an incredibly short time, was along- 
side again, with the perspiration pouring down the 
flushed faces and muscular necks of the kind-hearted 
fellows in her; their duck-clothing as wet and dank as a 
boat-sail in a race. 

“ Now, Dogvane, hand up the breaker—quick, man, 
quick.” My order was unnecessary ; it was on deck 


in an instant; and before I could turn round, the men of 


the brig made a rush aft, and seized the cask, in a vain 
iltempt to carry it forward, but they had not the strength 
of children, We easily shoved them aside, as it was ne- 
cessary they should not get waterlogged by too free a use 
of it at first. “ Now, Dogvane, mind what I tell yeu,— 
make that small tub there full of five-water grog—no 
stronger, mind—and serve out a pint to each of these 
poor fellows, and not a drop more at present.” I seized 
a glass of the first of it, and ran below. “ Here,” said I, 
to the black servant—* here, take a mouthful yourself, 
and then give some to your mistress.” She shook her 
head, and made as if she would have helped her mistress 
first; but the selfishness, occasioned by the grinding 
force of her own misery, conquered the poor creature’s 
resolution ; and dashing, rather than carrying the glass 
to her mouth, she ravenously swallowed the whole con- 
tents in a second, and fell flat on the deck with a wild 
laugh. 











“Oh, massa, I can’t help it—nobody love misses like 
Juba; but could not help it for de life-blood of me, massa 
captain. Oh, my eye, my eye like cinder—like red-hot 
bullet dem is, massa; oh, for one tear, one leetle tear— 
oh, dere come one tear; but God, God, him is hot more 
as boiling rum, and salt—ah, ah, ah”—and the poor 
creature sprawled about the deck in the uttermost dis- 
tress. 

The master of the vessel had by this time entered, and 
lifted up his wife into a sitting position; and there she 
sat, with her parched mouth all agape, and the black fur 
on her tongue, and with glazed and halt-shut eyes; her 
pinched features, and death-like complexion, evincing 
fearfully her tremendous sufferings. 

He poured some water into her mouth, but she could 
not swallow it; he tried again, and from the gurgling 
noise in her throat, 1 thought she was suffocating, espe- 
cially as I noticed, that, as if conscious that she was de- 
parting, she clutched her poor wasted baby to her shrunk 
bosom with all the strength she possessed. But she had 
swallowed a little, and this revived her; and after several 
other trials, the poor fellow had the happiness to sce his 
wife snatched from the jaws of death, and able to sit up 
by herself with her back against the locker. She now 
began to moan heavily, and to rock herself to and fro 
over her helpless, all but dead infant, as it lay, struggling 
faintly, and crying with its small imploring voice, on her 
knee; at length she acquired sufficient strength to gasp 
out, “God bless you, sir—God bless you—you have 
saved my child, and all of us—God bless you,”—and 
then resumed her moaning, as if she was suffering some- 
thing that she herself could not describe. I sent on 
board for more water, and spared some tea and other 
small luxuries to the poor people ; and that same evening, 
as the setting sun was dropping into the water, under a 
canopy of glorious clouds, beneath which the calm sea 
glowed like molten gold, gradually melting into gorgeous 
purple, I saw a small dark ripple ruffling the mirror-like 
surface of the sleeping waters in the cast, and gradually 
steal down towards where we lay becalmed, until I felt 
a light zephyrlike air on the palm of my wet hand as I 
held it up. Presently, as the gray cat’s-paws became 
darker, and fluttered down stronger and nearer to us, 
and were again withdrawn, and shifted about, shooting 
out and shortening like streamers, Mr. Peak sung out, 
“'There, there’s the breeze at last, sir, there, there ;” and 
the small smooth shining canals that divided the blue 
shreds of ripples, gradually narrowed, and the Jatter in- 
creased and came down stronger, until the whole sea to 
windward was roughened into small dark waves, that 
increased as the night feil, until both the Midge and the 
brig were buzzing along on their course to Havana be- 
fore a six-knot breeze. 

The next evening we were under the Moro castle, 
where we anchored; and at daylight on tie following 
morning we ran in through the narrow eutrance, and 
under the tremendous forts that crown its high banks on 
each side, and anchored before this most magnificent 
city, this ‘Tyre of the west, while its batteries and bas- 
tions, with the grinning cannon peering through the 
numberless embrasures, and the tall spires and towers, 
and the highest of the houses, and the masts and drying 
sails of the numberless vessels, and their gay flags, Bri- 
tish, American, French, Spanish, and of almost every 
country in the world, were glancing bright and fresh in 
the early sunbeams, under a floating canopy of thin blue 
smoke from the charcoal fires. Allof which magnificent 
description goes for this much: the unsentimental Dons 
were doffing their nightcaps, and donning thetr breeches, 
while the fires were lighting to prepare their coffee and 
chocolate. 

That forenoon I went on shore, and delivered my let- 
ters to Mr. M , one of the most extensive English 
merchants in the place, a kind and most hospitable man. 
He invited me to dine with him, and to accept of a bed 
at his house in the evening, both of which were too good 
offers to be sneezed at. We had a very large party at 
dinner, composed of a lot of Mr. M ’s clerks, several 
masters of merchantmen, the captain and two lieutenants 
of an American frigate lying there, all three of the latter, 
by the way, extremely pleasant men. 

There was one of Mr. M *s adherents present, a 
very odd creature, and rather a wildish one, an Irish- 
man; what his real name was I forget now, but he was 
generally called Listado. His prime object during din- 
ner was to quiz the Americans, but they took it very 
good-naturedly. He then tried his hand on me, in what 
I believe is vulgarly called trotting, which is to get one 
on his hobby, and appear to listen most anxiously all the 
while, although every one but yourself sees you are made 
to show your paces more for the amusement of the com- 
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pany than their information. At length I saw through 
the rogue, and dismounted, laughing heartily at the cle- 
verness with which he bad paraded me. 

In the evening, the mercantile members of our party 
retired to the counting-house, the Americans returned to 
their ship, and I strolled about the town until the night 
fell, when [ returned by appointinent for Listado, with 
whom I went to the opera, which far surpassed any 
thing I expected to see or hear in that quarter of the 
world. After it was over, we adjourned to some lodg- 
ing-house or tavern, and perpetrated the heinous sin of 
taking a heavy supper, for which I paid afterwards, as 
will be seen. 

It so happened that Monsieur Listado had given up 
his bed to me, and slept himself on a small pallet beside 
the wall in the same room. At the right hand of the 
head of my bed, a lofty door opened into an adjoining 
room, a large dreary unfurnished apartment, with seve- 
ral packages of goods scattered about om the floor. On 
examination, I found there was no window in it, nor any 
light admitted, except through the door, into our room, 
which was the only opening in it. It was a regular cul 
de sac. 

We must have been some hours asleep, when I awoke, 
—or thought I did, pretty much the same thing, so far 
as ny feelings at the moment went,—lying on my back, 
with my hands crossed on my breast, like an etligy on 
atombstone. These said paws of mine seemed by the 
way to be of an inconceivable weight, and to press so 
heavily on my chest as to impede my breathing. Sud- 
denly one of my fingers grew, like Jonah’s gourd, to a 
devil of a size ; and next moment the thumb of the other 
hand, as if determined not to be outdone by the miniken 
on the left, became a facsimile of a Bologna sausage, so 
that I must have had the appearance of a large lobster, 
with two tremendous claws. My nose then took its 
turn, and straightway was converted into one of Mr. 
M ’s cotton bags, that lay in the store below, con- 
taining three hundred weight, more or less. 

“On,” suid L now to mysell, “ what a fool I have been! 
Nightmare, nightmare.” 

“Hookey, but it isn’t though ?” said Listado, 

“ Hillo,” said I to myself again—tfor I was quite cer- 
tain I had not spoken—* how the deuce can Listado an- 
swer my thoughts, which 1 have never uttered?” And 
I tried to ask him; but my nose, ur the cotton bag, would 
not let me speak. ‘ Why, it must be nightmare,” again 
thought I to myself. 

“The devil a nightmare is it,” again said Listado. 

And I now began to take fright in earnest, when on 
the opposite wall, for I could only sce in the direction of 
the foot of my bed, a gradually increasing gleam of pale 
glow-worm-coloured fight fell, streaming apparently 
through the door that opened at my shoulder into the 
large lumber-room already deseribed. 

The light seemed to proceed from the further end of 
this apartment, because the shadow of one of the boxes 
of goods that lay scattered about the floor, was cast 
strongly agaist the wall of my room at the foot of my 
bed. 

“What can this mean ?”—for I 
survey the geography of the apartment trom whence the 
glare proceeded—* what can this mean? Some trick of 
Listado’s.” But there he lay, full in the stream of light, 
apparently sound asleep, and so transimogrified under its 
baleful influence, that he looked more like a corpse than 
a living man. “ Murder! what comes next?” groaned 
I, for I could now speak, as the shadow of the figure of 
the poor woman whom [ had rescued trom perishing 
with thirst on board of the American brig, glided along 
the wall with her infant in her arms, and her clothes in 
disorder ; the wet blanket, which the poor negro had 
been moistening when I first saw her, hanging from her 
shoulders, and her hair dishevelled ; her figure in every 
point precisely as 1] had seen her in the cabin. ‘The ap. 
parition seemed to pause for a moment, and then stepped 
towards the box of dry goods, and setting itself down, 
began to rock itself and moan; and the poor picaninny 
began to struggle and pule at its mother’s bosom, for all 
the world, as naturally as it had done in reality. 

“There’s a phantasmagoria for you, Master Benjie, 
free gratis for nothing, Master Benjie,” said I to myself; 
whereupon my thumb, of the size of the Bologna sausage, 
touk my nose, of the size of the cotton bag, such a crack, 
I thought it was knocked off; presently I felt as if the 
latter had been set a blecding, so furiously as to float all 
the bed and me in it. By and by the room became filled 
with blood, and there I lay, cruising about in the float- 
ing bed, until the door gave way, and I could hear the 
crimson torrent rushing down stairs, like the rapids of 
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lits descent, and the suffocating coughs of the inmates as fall the while, and the physician making numberless 
jthey were drowning. At length, the blood having had |apologies, elways concluding with, “1 shall be as gentle 
lvent, the bed once ‘more subsided, and took the ground{with you, Mr. Listado, as your request to be d ned 
jon the very spot from whence it had originally been | will permit.” 

jfloated. The light on the wall was still as strong as ever, At last the sounds died away, and T began to think of 
{but had changed from the moonlight tinge to a hot deep| going to sleep, when an instrument, that Lat once knew 
lred glare, such as the devils break out of rocks with, in jto be our friend the physician’s fork, was thrust into me 
theatres. lfrom below, through the mattrass—* Hillo, hillo, hillo,” 

The shadow of the box had disappeared, and so had} roared 1; “ this wi.l never do, by”’—— 

the figure of the poor woman and her child, but I could} =“ What the devil do you grunt and growl so much in 











hear a noise as of some one singing snatches of the Car-| your sleep for ?” shouted Listado. 
nival of Venice to himself, and dancing as if he were} “ Devil!’ quoth I, rubbing my eyes—* confound the 
practising a new step, and occasionally a tap-tap on the | poached eggs. ‘ 
tloor, as if the performer had been the owner of a wooden About a fortnight after this, Listado and IT, along with 
leg. one of the young American officers, looked in at a monte 
“Come along, my lad,” thought I; “ why, what next, | table, and staked our doubloon a-piece; both of iny friends 
what next on which the figure of a man, dressed in |lost, but I was most unaccountably fortunate, and, with. 
the old-fashioned coat commonly worn by physicians in|out knowing any thing of the game, or the chances of it, 
Havana, with frills at his wrists, and tight Inexpressi-}I found, when I rose to go away, that I had no less a sum 
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bles on, glided across the wall and disappeared. Pre-/than fifty doubloons in my fob. As we left the house, I 
sently [ was conscious he was in the room, which jnoticed a stout, dark-complexioned young man, with 
became suddenly hot and choky, and, in fact, standing at| great whiskers, dressed, like most of the others present, 
my bedside, for I could hear some one breathe, although |in a light gingham coat and white trowsers, but without 
I had not the power of turning my neck to look at him. |either waistcoat or neckcloth, who had been one of the 

“Have the kindness,” said he, in some unknown |heaviest sufferers by my winnings, follow me. I thought 
tongue, but which was quite intelligible to me—* have | nothing of this at the time, and walked on with the 
the kindness to let me feel your pulse.” Searcely know-} American and Listado, who had agreed to adjourn toa 


ing what 1 did, I held out my hand. “ Your nose, if|t ivern to sup together; but I had had enough of suppers 
yon please,” quoth the physician ; on which he took it, | for some time, and therefore parted with them at the 











big as it was, between his finger and thumb, and gave it}street corner, and bore up alone for Mr. M——’s. 
such a squeeze, that, even drained as it had been, it burst} It was by this time near twelve o'clock at night, very 


}with a noise like thunder, and instantly relapsed into its dark and gust}, and as [ proceeded, the rain splashed in 
former shape. At the report, I could hear the sentries | my face, and there were several flashes of lightving, fol- 
By one of the former, 
viva,” along the whole line. ‘The figure now came for- {1 thought I saw the man from whom I had wen se 
ward, so that I could see him. He was a tall and very | much, skulking behind a pillar that formed part of a eo. 
handsome man, although his complexion, pale and ashy, |lonn ide in front of one of the publie buildings, and I will 
had the self-radiant appearance of steel at a white heat;/ not concea! that an un cel 
indeed the glow of his face was like to roast my skin lled 


on the wails a mile off, hailing, ‘*quicn viva—quien |lowed by lond claps of thunder. 
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easy feeling arose in my mind, as 
d the numberless stories of Spanish vindictive. 
into parchment. His features were good, but there Was jness to my r¢ collection. 
rather a peculiar cast in his eye. He wore a black silk]  “ Poo, poo,” said I to myself, ashamed of my weak- 
cowl, which stuck out a little over his ears on each side, | ness-—“ all romance, all romance.” As L spoke, 1 was 
as if two small horns had been concealed under it; and nearly blinded by a flash of lightning, and clapped my 
he was dressed in deep black. One leg was very hand-| hand to my eyes. “ Ah! what is that?” [ exclaimed, as 
some, but the other was shaped like that of a satyr, and |L received a blow under my filth rib, on the right side, 
ended in a hoof; however, the s! « was covered with a/|that made me stagger to the wall. Another flash showed 
silk stocking, and the hoof by a curiously-shaped shoe, |ime the figure of the man, gliding rapidly away into the 
made hy Hoby to fit with wonderful neatness. darkness. I put my hand to my side, and felt the blood 
“You will do very well, now,” said he, “so I will see|streaming down. I had been wounded, and was becom. 
how Mr. Listado comes on ;” and as he turned to where |ing faint—faint. I tried tu proeced, but could only stag- 
he lay, L saw a small barbed tail, glowing like red-hot| ger against a pillar to which I clung. 1 could no lenger 
thing swam around me, and L became 
I gasped out, as | sank on 
room. It kept twisting about like a live cel,and jerking }my knees, and leaned my head aguinst the wall. “Oh 
in a fidgety manner; and I was puzzling myself how it|}God, lorgive my sins, and receive my soul. My mother, 
19 


did not burn the cloth of his skirts, when my attention | bless my poor mother ! 


was fixed on what the figure was doing. Listado was | 
still sound asleep; there was a basin of water on a chair} When my recollection returned, I was lying on a low 
close to his head; the figure dipped the end of the tail! bed or quatre, without curtains or ¢ inopy of any kind, in 
into it, when it inst intly began to boil furiously, so that | the middle ofa very large and lofty room. It was greatly 
the spray of the bubbles, as they frothed and poppled | darkened, but I could perceive, from the bright pensiles 
about, burnt Listado’s face, and he awoke. jof light that streamed through the crevices of the closed 

“ Who has sealded me in this way lor some time, as my 

“Only have patience, my dear sir,” said the physi-|consciousness gradually awoke, [lay watching the motes 











iron, protruding from between the voluminous skirts of} breathe 


every 
. ‘ ne !? 
“Tam gone! 


his cout, that corruseated, and sent sparks all about the | deadly cold. 
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: 1 | : ; 
quoth he. Ishutters, that it was broad day. 


cian; “itis all meant kindly—merely to season you—j}dancing and revolving in the sunbeams, and then looked 

merely to season you.” fup towards the bare timbers of the floor above me. 

“ Season me—season me to what,d——n me”—quoth |“ Where can I be—and what has happened ?” I mur- 
- 


Listado, ina fury. jimured to myself, 
“ With all the pleasure in life, my dear sir—I will do| “ Hush!" said a low female voice close to me—* hush! 
any thing to oblige you—only wait a moment ;” and he} Doctor Delaville says you are not to speak, sir, not even 
took a small very natty toasting fork out of his coat!to turn, if you can help “” 
pocket, but in the act burnt his fingers against his red-| “ Doctor Delaville—not speak ! Call Lennox, will ye?” 
hot tail. “Curse the tail,’ quoth he, as he pulled out/and I again began to waver. “ Mr. Marline, how is her 
the joints of the fork, until it was about a yard long. All|head?> Oh, my side—merciful Providence! what has 
this while Listado, blasted by the deep red glare into a} befallen—what is wrong with me ?”—as I tried to turn 
dark crimson, lay like a big lobster newly boiled, looking | towards the person who had spoken. I effected my puar- 
at the physician’s preparations, apparently fascinated, and | pose so far as to half tarn my face from the light—- Oh, 
without the power of motion. ‘The figure now looked at| heaven have mercy on me !—my senses are gone, and I 
me over his shoulder ; some smoke, like an escape from lam mad.” I shut my eyes, and under this heart-crush- 
the safety-valve of a steam-boiler, puffed out of his mouth, |ing belief, wept bitterly. 
but he apologised, and said he had been smoking, al-| ‘There was a large balcony or open window in the wall 
though the flavour had more of brimstone than tobacco| of the apartment farthest from the street, towards which 
init. “Good b’ye, Mr. Brail; ! will come for you by and I had turned my face, that opened into a room beyond, 
-’ “ You need not hurry, my dear fellow,” thought!at a height of about three feet from the floor. It was 
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ea awit rath « hoo ] " ; +e i 1 } - 1 ! ! . 
[; and, so saying, he, with all the coolness in life, clapped | fitted with shutters opening inwards, like those of the ex- 
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the fork into Listado’s stern-frame, and, begging pardon | ternal windows. ‘The saloon into which I looked was 
for the trouble he was putting him to, lifled him, writh-}apparently a lofty room, and lighted, so far as 1 could 
ing-like, and as if he really had been no heavier than an | judge, « ntirely from the roof. I also inferred that this 
impaled frog, on the instrument, and calmly walked right | part of the house projected back from the main building, 
through the solid wall with him, as if it had been a ¢ loud, | and that it was lower, and overshadowed by green trees, 








Niagara, bursting into the other sleeping apartinents in 


and disappeared. I could hear Listado roaring lustily|for the light that shone from above was subdued, and 
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green, and cold, and more like moonlight than that of) 
the sun. On the walls beyond I could see pictures, anda 
piano stood near the window, and several sofas were scat- 
tered about, so that it appeared better furnished than 
most houses I had seen in the place; and I knew, that 
although I was certainly not in Mr. M ’s house, yet 
I was not in that of a Spaniard. There wasa very hand- 
some geranium, in an ornamented porcelain jar, in the 
window, which, in some measure, impeded my view at 
the top, although near the sill there was only the solitary 
stalk, naked of leaves. Presently, as my eyes got accus- 
tomed to the twilight, I noticed gloves, and bonnets, and 
several large green fans, lying on a table beyond the 
window, as if this had been the retreat of some of the 
females of the family; all was as still as death—and the 
coolness and freshness of the apartment I looked into, 
was gratcful beyond all belief to my feverish eye and 
swimming brain. By and by I heard a rattling and 
creaking volante drive past, and the shouts of the driver 
to his mule, which excited me; and I once more asked 
the person who was sitting knitting beside me, where I 
was. “ Hush—hush—until the doctor comes,” was the 
answer,—and I again turned my eyes in the direction of 
the balcony, and gloated on the flowers and leaves of the 
noble plant on the window, which seemed jet black, as 
they twinkled in the breeze between me and the light be- 
yond. I could now hear the sea-breeze set in, and rush 
amongst the leaves of the trees, and moan through the 
long galleries and lofty apartments of the house—slam- 
ming a shutter to here, and making a door bang there, 
and rustling the shawls, and bonnets, and female gear in 
the boudoir. 

The effect of this on my shattered nerves was delight- 
ful, and, for the first time since I had recovered my re- 
collection, I lay back with my heart full of gratitude to 
the Almighty for his mercy towards me. I now remem- 
bered that [ had been wounded, and began to piece to- 
gether in my mind the transactions at the gaming-table, 
and the various circumstances that had preceded my sal- 
lying forth, and wondering who had been the good Sa- 
maritan who had poured oil and wine into my wounds. 
I again looked earnestly round. ‘“ There—what do I 
see—who is that—what is that? Oh, Tam mad—I am 
mad—and all this isa dream.” I looked again. The 
soft mysterious light already mentioned now floated over 
the figure ofa tall and very handsome young man, dressed 
with great simplicity—a hlue jacket, red striped shirt, 
open at the collar, with his loose black neckerchief un- 
tied, the ends hanging down on his bosom; and white 
trowsers. He was seated at an eascl in the boudoir, close 
to the window, with his profile towards me, and a palette 
and paint-brush in one hand, while with a finger of the 
other he seemed to be in the act of tracing a line on the 
canvass before him. His complexion was very dark and 
sunburnt, his mouth and nose beautifully formed, and his 
forehead high and pale, contrasting strongly with the 
bronzing of his lower features; and his hair was black, 
glossy, and curling. “ Great God! is it him, or his dis- 
embodied spirit ?” 

A young female, who until this moment I had scarcely 
noticed, stood behind his chair, and bent over him, look- 
ing also earnestly at the half-finished painting on the 
easel, a tall and light-formed girl, very pale, and wearing 
her hair dressed high on her head without any ornament 
whatsoever ; she was dressed in a plain white frock, very 
low cut at the bosom, with a pink band round her waist, 
and had one of her beautifully-rounded arms extended 
over his shoulder, while the other rested on the back of 
his chair, as, with lips apart, she pointed to some particu- 
lar part of the flowers in the painting. 

Both continued so perfectly immoveable that T could 
not even discern his breathing, nor the heaving of her 
lovely bosom. “ Were they beings of this world ?— was 
it him in very truth?” At this moment the leaves of 
the trees above were agitated by the passing breeze, for 
small twittering shadows were suddenly cast on the faces 
and figures of the group, so as to alter the expression of 
the former in a startling way, making them flit and gib- 
ber, a® it were. I thought some horrid change was 
coming over the spirit of my dream, as I exclaimed,— 
“Oh, no, no!—he is gone, poor fellow—gone—cold at 
the bottom of the sea—and I am mad—Oh God, I am a 
lunatic!” And I once more shut my eyes and wept, un- 
til [ thought my very heart would have burst in twain; 
but they were blessed tears, for they revived me, and my 
soul felt lighter as I again thanked heaven for my de- 
liverance, and tried to convince myself that all I had 
seen was but a phantom of my heated brain. A minute 
might have fled before I looked up agair, Lut the lovely 
delusion was gone, as the servant or nurse who was at. 











tending me, perceiving me so excited by what I had seen 


in the other apartment, had risen and closed the blinds, 
thus shutting out every thing in the room beyond from 
my view. ‘The doctor now arrived, and sliding up to 
my bedside, made his enquiries as to how I felt, and was 
greatly pleased with my amendment. “ This will be 
great joy to ull of them, sir,” said he, in broken English ; 
“so, Mrs. Gerard, give your patient his draught, and after 
the sleep I hope it will procure,” 

I interrupted him, “ Pray, doctor, how long have I 
been ill ?—and how is all going on in the little Midge ?— 
and in whose honse am I ?—and who were the young 
lady and gentlemen that I saw ?” 

He laughed. “ Why, Mr. Brail, you have fired off one 
whole broadside of questions at me; but rest satisfied— 
all is right on board of your leetle vessel, and you are in 
iny friend Mr. Duquesne’s house, who, if you will only 
take my advice, and try and obtain some rest, for you 
have not slept since you were wonnded a week ago, will 
have the pleasure of paying his respects to you—and 
Miss Helen Hudson, too, longs—But I declare I am for- 
getting my own instructions—so not one oder vord, 
monsieur,—not one vord. Adicu until de afternoon.” 
And he vanished out of the room in the same noiseless 
way he had entered it. 

To obtain any information from the nurse that sat be- 
side me, I knew was out of the question: so I took the 
medicine, and soon fell into a ‘balmy sleep. 

[This is all of the Cruise of the Midge that has as yet 
been published.] 








EXCERPTS FROM SHARFP’S LETTERS. 


He that would write well, says Roger Ascham, must 
follow the advice of Aristotle, to speak as the common 
people speak, and to think as the wise think. 

Education cannot do all that Helvetius supposes, but 
itcan do much. It is said that some insects take the 
colour of the leaf that they feed upon. “I was common 
clay till roses were planted in me,” says some aromatic 
earth in an eastern fable. 

Knowledge cannot be truly ours till we have appro- 
priated it by some operation of our own minds. 

It is not every calamity that is a curse ; and early ad- 
versity especially is often a blessing. Perhaps Madame 
de Maintenon would never have mounted a throne if her 
cradle had not been rocked in a prison. Surmounted ob- 
stacles not only teach, but hearten us in our future strug- 
gles; for virtue must be learnt, though unfortunately 
some of the vices come, as it were, by inspiration. 

Nothing good or great is to be obtained without cou- 
rage and industry. 

All exertion is in itself delightful, and active amuse- 
ments seldom tire us. 

We should never do nothing. It is better to wear out 
than to rust out, says Bishop Cumberland. There will 
be time enough for repose in the grave, said Nicoll de 
Pascal. In truth the proper rest for man is change of 
occupation. 

The toils as well as risks of an active life are com- 
monly overrated. So much may be done by the diligent 
use of ordinary opportunities; but they must not always 
be waited for. We must not only strike the iron while 
it is hot, but strike till “ it is made hot.” 

Do not wait; but as you run along, snatch at every 
fruit and flower growing within your reach. 

It would not be easy to mention any habit more per- 
nicious than that of listening or reading with a secret re- 
solve to reject, or to elude every opinion that does not 
suit our own inclinations. Immediate obedience should 
follow the decisions of the understanding and the stimu- 
lus of benevolent emotions. One of the most serious ob- 
jections to pathetic works of fiction is that they tend to 
create a habit of feeling pity or indignation, without ac- 
tually relieving distress or resisting oppression. 

Since the over-estimate of wealth is almost universal, 
it can be no wonder that the rich are so vain and the 
poor so envious. I know that it is repeating the tritest 
of common-places to observe that both exaggerate its ad- 
vantages. 

There can be no doubt that inequality of condition is 
so much more seeming than real, as to suggest unan- 
swerable dissuasives from envy and discontent, as well 
as from hard heartedness and vain glory. 


Henri Quatre; 
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THE DAYS OF THE LEAGUE. 


Introduction. 


The following able historical novel comes to us almost 
unheralded, and without the author’s name to sanction 
its popularity. The writer, whoever he may be, has en- 
tered upon his task with ample materials, and well pre- 
pared for illustrating one of the most interesting and 
stirring periods of French history. , 

The real heroine is undoubtedly Catherine de Medi- 
cis ; with Emilie we feel little sympathy ; indeed, she is 
so common-place a character as scarcely to afford any 
interest even in the denouement. Villa Franca is a fine 
conception well sustained, if we except his love affair. 
The age was remarkable for affording two such person- 
ages for portraiture as Guise, or Henri de Lorraine, and 
the King of Navarre, afterwards Henri Quatre ; while 
the “she wolf of the Louvre,” as Catherine was some- 
times called by the Genevan reformers, offers a fine sub- 
ject for exciting interest ; the sixteenth century, in fact, 
of all others, affords the best field for the historical nv- 
velist or the dramatist. Europe then experienced one of 
her greatest changes; ambitious minds had then ample 
unfettered space for action—individuality was developed, 
and we may look to the crusade era to furnish its count- 
less tales of the promptings of political or religious cn- 
thusiasm. 

If we were to criticise the work, we should say, that the 
author is more successful in description than in dialogue, 
though there are creditable portions even in this diffi- 
cult path. The scenes in the Louvre—those at the mect- 
ing of the States at Blois—the taking of the castle D’Us- 
sez, and several others which the reader will readily dis- 
cover, are conceived and related in a manner, which, 
while it shows the talent and preparation of the writer, 
gratifies by its chasteness, and leads to a wish to study 
the annals of a period that produced a Machiavelli and a 
Sully in politics, and a Loyala in religion. 

In conclusion we may safely say that Henri Quatre 
bids fuir to be extensively popular with those who enlisted 
under our banner as occasional readers of “ novels of 
an historical cast,” promised originally in the chart of 
this successful enterprise. 

The following character of the days of the League is 
from the London Atheneum of July last :—* The author 
has certainly chosen a taking title, and a stirring period, 
and in the delineation of many of his historical characters 
he has been very successful. The Peter-the-Hermit-like 
spirit of Lincestre, the preacher of the League—the deep 
duplicity cloaked beneath the garb of stupidity of the 
spy Poulain—the half insane waywardness of Alengon— 
and the vacillating purpose of the monarch Henri, now 
as brother Jean presiding in the convent of Grandmon- 
tans, and now flinging back defiance to Guise himself, 
are sketched with much truth; while the strange mix- 
ture of chivelric observances and modern usages, of ro- 
mance and classical literature, of religion and scepticism, 
which the court of the Louvre at that time presented, are 
admirably in keeping with the period.” 

aia 
CHAPTER IL. 
Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades, 
To the song of thy youth, and the dance of thy maids, 
To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees, 
And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees. 
Huguenot Song. 

Our story opens in the old palace of the Louvre, during 
the sway of Catherine de Medicis, whose feeble son, 
Henry of Valois, was content to pass away his hours in 
alternate fits of superstitious devotion and debauchery ; 





while his politic mother grasped the reins of government 
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with a steady, unflinching hand. But though the splen- 
dour in which Catherine delighted to enshrine her court, 
and the fastidious and pious observances of her son and 
his favourites, were an inexhaustible theme of conversa- 
tion and amusement to the gay Parisians; yet to the 
stranger, and the native of the west and south-west pro- 
vinces of France, the Louvre contained an object of more 
intense interest. : 

It had been for many years the prison abode of Henry 
De Bourbon, King of Navarre, and consort of Margaret, 
the daughter of the subtle De Medicis, who held him in 
thraldom. 

His father, Anthony, Duke De Venddme, chief of the 
Bourbon line of princes, by a marriage with the heiress 
of the house of D’Albret, became possessed of the titie of 
King of Navarre, in addition to his own ancestral station 
of prince of the blood of France. In the event of the 
dynasty of Valois failing in male issue, the crown of 
Franee, according to the ancient salique law, descended 
to the Bourbons; a contingency which made them of great 
importance in the eyes both of their sovereign and his 
subjects. 

Anthony had become, either through policy or religi- 
ous conviction, a Calvinist ; a sect, the members ef which 
were, in France and the adjoining kingdom of Navarre, 
designated Hugucnots, an appellation of uncertain ety- 
mology. The followers of the Genevese reformer, corn- 
posed, at the period of the marriage of the Duke De 
Vendome, nearly the entire population of the Navarrese 
territories, and a great portion of the inhabitants of the 
western provinces of France. 

As Jeanne D’Albret, the young Queen of Navarre, 
had been educated in the doctrines of the reformed Church, 
her friends hailed with pleasure the suit of De Vendéme ; 
from a union with a prince who ranked as the leader of 
the Huguenots of France, they wisely augured an acces- 
sion of strength to the new faith: but the advantage was 
not wholly on the side of the Navarrese. Since the re- 
bellion of the Constable De Bourbon, his family had 
remained comparatively poor; and when in addition to 
the weakness attendant on poverty, was added the crime 
of heresy, which brought down on the head of the offender 
the persecution of the catholic church, and the dis- 
pleasure of the French court, it may be supposed that 
the acquisition of an independent sovereignty was a 
lucky turn of fortune. The fruit of this union, was the 
monarch who now Joitered his days idly, a captive of the 
cruel jailer Catherine. ‘The concentration of strength 
which the marriage brought to the Huguenots of France, 
and the members of the same sect in the adjoining terri- 
tory of Navarre, had rendered them doubly obnoxious to 
the court of the Louvre, and their destruction was resolv- 
ed on. 

After the death of Anthony, and at the period when 
the young prince his son had just arrived at manhood, 
proposals for the renewal of peace between the Huguce- 
nots and catholics were forwarded from Paris to the 
queen, and the Council of Navarre ; and it was stipulated, 
in order that the concord might be more binding, that the 
youthful king should marry Margaret, sister of the reign- 
ing monarch, Charles IX. 

To many of the Huguenot chiefs, these offers appeared 
too tempting to be sincere; but opinions were divided ; 
other nobles of equal rank and station argued, that the 
French court had become heartily sick of the hostilities, 
which almost yearly ensued between its armies and the 
forces of the reformed faith; and that the proud monarch 

of the Louvre was willing to gain repose even at the 
price which he openly offered. 

Inclining to the latter opinion was Coligni, Admiral of 
France, who, like most of his predecessors in the same 
high office, was more conversant with the marshalling of 
troops on terra firma, than with the imperfect naval 
tactics of the age. He was a stanch Huguenot, an able 
politician, an intrepid warrior, and a skilful, though often 
unfortunate, general. But from every defeat he arose 
With increased strength ; till at length, during the minori- 
ty of the King of Navarre, and while recognised chief 
of the Huguenots, he was enabled to threaten even Paris 
itself. 

It was probably a full consciousness in his own strength, 
that influenced him in believing to be sincere the desire 
of peace evinced by the Louvre. Te persuaded the 
Queen of Navarre to accept the proffered proposals ; and 
also to accompany her son to Paris, whither he himself 
repaired, attended by nearly all the Huguenot noblesse, 
who were naturally anxious to share in festivities to 
which internal commotions had rendered them so long 
strangers, 


norant that his bridal-home was to be his future prison. 
Yet so it proved after one short week of festivity. The 
queen, Jeanne, died within that period; and, as it was 
supposed, through the agency of poison ; whilst from his 
chamber in the Louvre, her youthful son heard the streets 
resound with the death-cries of his unfortanate subjects 
and friends ; and he himself was menaced with instant 
death by his brother-in-law, Charles, (the co-agent with 
Catherine in the massacre), if he did not consent to adopt 
the olden faith ; a proposal to which he gave a forced as- 
sent. 


the Huguenots cut off; the admiral and his friends 


his liberty, but made to undergo the ceremony of con- 
version to a religion which he had been taught to despise. 
Irom that period, he was detained a captive in the pa- 
lace; and as his consort Margaret had been forced into 
the marriage, and had often expressed aversion to her 
husband, he was willingly allowed the equivocal pleasure 
of her society. ‘This refinement of cruclty, however, 
did not answer the intentions of his persecutors. As the 
dislike of his haughty queen did not spring from per- 
sonal hatred of her spouse; but simply from an abhor- 
rence of a marriage which had been thrust upon her; 
and at a time when her heart was averse to aught but 
sorrow, she gradually ceased evincing anger; thus arose 
between them a silent, but thoroughly understood corm- 
pact, based ona mutual freedom of action, and a cessation 
of each othcr’s society, save on occasions necessary to 
the etiquette of the court. 

Charles did not live morethan two years after the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Henry, who had, while enjoying the dukedom of 
Anjou, been elected to the throne of Poland, which he, 
however, now abandoncd for his own birthright in France. 

To the captive monarch, the accession of Henry was 
of the greatest moment. ‘This prince was happily defi- 
cient in the sanguinary violence of his brother Charles, 
and he allowed the prisoner the range of the palace and 
gardens, with permission to join the royal hunting parties; 
which, however, on such occasions, were attended by a 
numerous guard, stationed at intervals so as entirely to 
preclude the chance of escape. 

But though these indulgences softened the rigour of 
confinement, and gilded, as it were, the iron bars of his 
prison, yet the prospect of freedom was as distant as ever 
from his view. Catherine still lived; still governed ; and 
the uneven course of her son's reign—a career of greater 
perplexity than even the blood-stained track of the de- 
ceased Charles—required that she should keep closely 
guarded the royal prisoner, whom she wisely deemed, 
while safe within her power, a chained element of discord 
and civil strife. 

When Henry returned from Poland, he found his sub- 
jects divided into two religious sects ; and on the side of 
the more bigoted of the catholic population, a violent 
outery to follow up the unforgotten massacre by an en- 
tire extermination of the Hugucuots. But the monarch 
who had lived out of the reach of religious animositics, 
and was also of a mild disposition, with a mind quite un- 
practised in the temporising policy necessary to adjust 
the claims of rival factions without quarreling with 
either, at once offended the most powerful and the most 
violent of his subjects, by publicly declaring that he cared 
for the disputes of neither party, but would govern justly 
and redress all grievances. The priests took the alarm, 
and affirmed that the king was himself a Huguenot; but 
this term was too moderate for their increasing wrath, 
and they successively denounced hima heretic, an atheist, 
and a sorcerer. 

From the period of this unfortunate declaration, the 
ancient throne of Valois tottered. Materials were every 
where rife for a combination te overthrow his sovereign- 
ty ; the priesthood were his bitter enemies; and a great 
portion of the noblesse subscribed to a similar feeling, but 
from different causes; a small portion through a con- 
scientious desire of supporting the catholic church ; 
while the greater number, from motives the reverse of 
pious, were secretly preparing schemes of territorial ag- 
grandisement, to be put in execution when the power of 
the crown should be reft away by their ecclesiastical col- 
leagues. 

Henry of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, an offshoot by 
three descents from the royal house of Lorraine, was 
the ambitious son of an ambitious father, joining the 
talents and courage of his parent to manners more affable 
and popular. He saw that the hour of advancement, for 
which his father Francis and his grandsire Claude had 
toiled and spilt their blood, was at hand, and he resolved 


Thus, by a bold and cruel stratagem, was the flower of 


slaughtered, and the young prince, not only deprived of 


A portion of the noblesse and the body of the priest- 
hood, were, as we have already narrated, plotting the 
destruction of their monarch; but their leader Guise, 
looking with an observant eye on the large population 
and wealth of Paris, and the chief cities of France, be- 
held an incipient and nascent power, which by proper 
management might be rendered more formidable to the 
king, than were the nobles, or even the priesthood. 

He opened these views to his clerical friends; and as 
they immediately perceived the advantages of the pro- 
posed alliance, a compact was made, in which it was 
stipulated that they should be the agents in causing the 
new force to act against the throne. Joyfully they 
wrought on the minds of the burgesses and inferior 
classes, nor did they cease, till they had instilled into 
their several flocks, all their own malicious venomh against 
Valois. ‘They made the people believe that the catholic 
religion was about to be overthrown by an atheist king ; 
and that the only means of preserving the faith and wor- 
ship of their fathers, was by dethroning the offending 
sovercign. 

The plot succeeded to the satisfaction of the duke ; the 
catholic portion of the community was in a ferment; 
and Guise now stepped forward and announced himself 
to the people—in the hour of their need—as the protec- 
tor of the holy catholic religion. This step carried him 
at once to the summit of popular power; and from the 
eminence he saw, with a clear eye, a path to the throne. 

Catherine deeply deplored her son’s error in betraying 
his mind to the priesthood ; she perceived that his power 
was shaken to its foundation, and she looked around for 
the elements of support. 

The Huguenots were as full of wrath against the court 
as were the catholics; the provinces, in which they mus- 
tered strongly, laughed to scorn the financial agents of 
the government ; and the nobles threatened a fresh rebel- 
lion on account of the continued captivity of their chief. 

Thus was she assailed on both sides, and it seemed, to 
every one but herself, that the throne, which had hitherto 
stood firm as a rock through centuries of triumph, would 
ere long fall asunder, and crumble into dust. But Ca. 
therine possessed a mind of the highest genius, stored 
with all the accomplishments which genius can master. 
She stood unmoved at the sight of the yawning chasm. 
“Out of the nettle danger is plucked the flower safety !” 
—and in the spirit of this axiom, she resolved that the 
contending elements of destruction should war to her 
own peace. 

To balance the strength and capabilities of her enemies, 
was the mainspring of her policy. If Guise and his 
faction should move openly in their rebellious career, she 
determined secretly to stir up her old enemies the Hugue- 
nots, and induce them by promises of support to take the 





field, whereby her catholic subjects would be foreed to 
lay aside their plottings, and hasten to defend themselves. 
If, in this case, the Huguenots were vanquished, and their 
enemies returned still more insolent to renew their former 
attempt on the throne, she had but to open the eage, and 
let out the imprisoned monarch—and every one of his 
party and religion would rally with joy around the prinee, 
and commence anew the war. If, on the contrary, tho 
catholics should be beaten, and the reformed army push 
their advantage to the danger of the court, she could still 
purchase her son’s safety by the liberation of Navarre on 
peaceful conditions. 

Thus the thread of her policy, though intricate in its 
windings, was yet whole and sound in its texture. How- 
ever, she did not look for such extremities, but expected, 
by a careful adjustment of the elements of strife, to make 
both parties afraid of each other, and both to stand equal- 
ly in awe of herself. 

Such was the condition of France, such the feelings of 
its rulers, when our history commences. Navarre had 
been bent on escape from the first day of his imprison- 
ment; but it was hardly possible under such a jailer as 
Catherine, who, in addition to her guards and spies, em- 
ployed the subtle net of luxury wherewith she endeavour- 
ed to ensnare the prince into a life of inglorivus case and 
sloth, and thus stifle in his breast every feeling and*incite- 
ment to action. 

If our readers have ever pictured to themselves im- 
prisonment in a sumptuous palace—the attendance of 
numerous servants—all the luxuries and gaieties of a re- 
fined court—the continual presence of ladies with their 
court-smiles and their boudoir-smiles,—and permission 
from one’s wife to be gladdencd by them—if they have 
been delighted with such a picture, they may readily 
imagine that Navarre, who enjoyed the reality, was a 
happy man—a king without the cares, and with all the 








The opener took place according to treaty ; and the 
prince led back his bride to the palace of her mother, ig- 
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exerci which make youth in 
love with freedom, and create iu it a zest for honourable 
toil. But still more exciting than these pleasurable re- 
miniscences, was the constantly recurring picture of war, 
which it had been his youthful lot to witness; he had, 
though at the time but a boy of filtcen, charged at the 
side of Coligni, in one of the many engagements which 
had occurred between the rival sects. He felt that he 
was a soldier: but the aspirations of his genius for mili- 
tary renown were balled, and dicd away in unsatisfied 
desires during his lon There were sea- 
sons, too, when he believed himself born to ac : the 
religious freedom of the Huguenots; and he pined dai { 
the splendour of the Louvre, an enthusiast, cut off from 
the purpose of his mission. 
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dom—and he might in consequence b 
from the crowded saloon to his private study, without the 
intrusion of a guard—from the Louvre to the adjotaing 
gardens of the ‘Tuileries 
—yet, in truth, he seldom passed from one corridor to 
another without being watched ; and in order that his 
mind might not busy itself with a useless labour, it was 
whispered to him by her majesty’s command, that her 
orders to the guards re to take it possible, 
in any attem| t Lo escape ; and, from experi Jee! knew 
that the archers of the guard and the Swiss troops could 
point an arquebuss rt sinty | than onaiianien 
him in running the risk of such a venture. 
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As our readers may be aware, the Louvre 
on the banks of the Seine, with the Quai de 
noble promenade, between the palace and the river. 

The suite of rooms assigned to Navarre were in the 
pleasantest ward of the roy af re being on the 
side facing the Seine, with dows overlooking, on the 
left hand, the Isle du Palais, with the majestic towers 
of Notre Dame rising above the surroun 
houses on the isle; and on the opposite ban of the river, 
the quays and streets of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
with glimpses of meadows and suburban edifices in the 
distance. 

The captive was alone and standing at 
engaged in meditating on the fresh 
which had been, at the 
mences, unexpectedly open to him. 
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up and down the stream; and when, in the intervals of 


reverie, his eyes caught the motion of the rapid crait, 
and he witnessed the careless freedom of the boatmen, 
unconscious of a happiness superior to that of the des- 
cendant of a long line of princes, a sigh escaped almost 
involuntarily at the reflection of his own captivity. 

In height, Navarre was scarcely above the ordinary 
standard, but strong-limbed and symmetrical ; his features 
cast in a noble mould, and the worthy 
of anancient Roman. Heh id passed the period of early 
youth, and had arriv: d at an age which, retaining the 
strength and spirits of youth, gives birth to ambition and | 
a maturer passions of the human heart. 

Catherine had committed the care of the prisone r to} 
Marshal de Biron, governor of the Louvre, who was held 
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responsible for eres sale il ping of his charge. Ere the 
marshal made his daily report to the queen, it was his 
custom to visit the captive monarch—an afiuir of espion- 
age certainly, but which the good brecding of De Biron 
contrived should wear the aspect of courtesy and respect. 
It was a full hour beyond the usual period of his visit 
—a daily inquisition, which his majesty bore with a good 
grace, and ever returned the greeting of the governor in 
the same spirit of generous impulse which had dictated 
the kindness of the old soldier. 

The marshal had received a wound 








at the battle of 





Dreux, {rom the effects of which he remained lame, be- 
yond recovery. Ere this untoward misfortune, he had 
been noticed as a gallant of graceful carriage ; but now, 
to his inortification, he dragged along a stiffened leg as a 
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icfit to Navarre was the well-known step 
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moving out of sight whatever papers and secret docu- 
ments—for his majesty bad been full of business of late 


—might have been dangerously exposed. 
}uton the morning of which we speak, he had listen- 
d in vain for the approach of the marshal; and impatient 
of d for he ardently wished the visit performed, and 
his visiter dismissed, he sprang to the window, and sought 
relicf in observing the motion of the river and the busy 
scene on its surface, which contrasted too pointedly with 
his own supine course of life, und induced reflections of 
a melancholy east. 

“And yet I feel grateful,’ ‘laimed he, scarcely con- 
scious of speaking aloud, “ for hope still flatters me with 
the prospect of liberty.” 

“Then T perecive you have not forgotten our conversa- 
tion !”? eried a voice from behind; and the startled 
monarch turned reund to face the intruder. 

He beheld looking intently at him, a young man, short 
re, and of a fraine indicative of more strength 
than clegance ; features expressive of humour and good- 
nature, though rough in their kind ; and his whole appear- 
ince betokening a man of rank, but with an air of reck- 
‘ssness, which, in speaking, was increased by a rapid 
delivery, and the omission of the customary emphasis on 
iis sentences, to such a degree, that they fell from hiin 
without pause, like a running stream of water. 

“ Monsieur,” cricd Navarre, “ walks as stealthily as a 
cat !°’ 

“ Aye! and with the cunning purpose of the cat,” re- 
plied the other. “In this Louvre of ours it is held 
treason to speak with your majesty any where a in a 
crowded saloon, a tennis-court, or at dinner. If I had 
I isure, which the cluims of the tennis-court never allow | 
me, | would construct atable for the benefit of the court, | 
showing when and where it is safe to approach you, and | 

For the use of the ladies it might be| 
What were accounted suspicious in us, 
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be seareely doubtful in them! 

“T am happy to hear,’ replic d Navarre, laughing, 
“that the ladies incur but little danger in thoughtle rssly 
vidress but von, my 
dear prince, would suifer much from your royal mothe 
suspicions, if she were aware you were here. I would 
rather hold our conferences in'secre t, and at night, like 
owl Lath for the old marshal, as you know, comes every 
| morning to reconnoitre, and he is as quick.eyed as a lynx. 
|f expect him every moment!” 

* Diable! Then I hi ive thrown my ball as wide of the 
mark asa Be cavan,” exclaimed the Duke @ Alengon, the 
youngest son of Catherine, tor such was the rank of the 
;“T am sure that the marshal is now in the ca- 
binet with my mother, and [ fancied that his morning 
visit to yourself was a by-gone event. Should he come 
iere, he must not see me—but let me ask, while there is 
yet time, if anight’s sleep have conjured up objections to 
the plan proposed in ‘Turenne’s letter ?” 

Ere we narrate the answer of Navarre, we must entreat 
jour readcr’s patience, whilst we endeavour, in a few 
words, to develop the scheme which was agitating both 
heart and soul of the wayward d’Alencon. 

The duke was the youngest son of the queen-mother 
of France, and in some qualities, the worst of the family. 
[lis kindred were learned, and had acquired all the ac- 
complishments of the age, while he remained ignorant, 
and never studied any matter beyond the details of the 
tennis-court; the other prinee s of the house of Valois 
| were noted for their love of the fine arts, their taste and 
jskill in poetry—a faculty not denied even to the sangui- 
nary Charles—a due sense of the import: ince of a gallant 
jan d m: unly bearing in the eyes of the people, and a feel- 
ing for the imposing display of architecture with which 
a monarch awes and dazzles the eyes of his subjects, and 
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which bore fruits in the many noble edifices which these 
princes bequeathed to posterity—and, above all, in a 
marked and flattering attention to the grace and charm 
of beauty displa yed in ‘the conrt, which Anne of Bretagne, 
wife of the twelith Louis, had increased, till the Louvre 
had become a school of elegance inferior only to the 
Italian courts. But to none of these objects did Frang ‘ois 
Duke d’Alencon turn a favourabie eye. And with respect 
to the sentiment for which he could be least of all ex- 
cused—he made it a rule—if indeed, up to the period 
when our — commences, he had ever made a rule—to 
offend the most ce mnspicuous beauties of the court; thongh 
it must be paraiee d in his favour, and it was a negative 
virtue not possessed by many whose gallantry was un. 
questionable, that he was never known to calumniate any 
of them. 

lor the rival doctrines of the catholics and the Hugue-. 
nots he cared not, and his indifference affixed upon him 
the stigma of heresy. But no one took the trouble of 
speculating on the degree of his political importance ; he 
lived on from year to year, saying uncivil things to the 
ladies, and playing trom morn till night at tennis. 
When Charles diced, his brother Henry, the next in age, 
was seated on the throne of Poland; and many of the 
courtiers supposing he would continue in that kingdom, 
proffered homage to d’Alengon; but Henry, however, 
soon returned, and the tennis-player was abandoned to 
his former obscurity, and la wer or at by the witty dames 
of the court, out of revenge for the constant warfare he 
maintained against them. This was taking him at a 
sore disadvantage ; he felt piqued for the first time in his 
life, and complained to the queen-mother. 

T'o appease him, as well as also to fulfil a propheey 
which had been foretold of her family, she presented 
the prince with an antograph letter, a large sum of 
money, and the Huguenot book of ritual, saying, when 
she dismissed him—* If you make a proper nse of 
these gifls, you may yet be a king. Away to the un- 
married queen of England! (ive her this letter to read ; 
distribute the mor_y among her ministers; and learn 
this book by heart, that you may be able to talk heresy 
to her majesty’s content! I have great misgivings of 
conscience in making you a heretic, but my children 
have proved so zealous in the good and true faith, that I 
can afford a little lapse in my youngest son. When you 
are king, my dear Francois, we will set the island in 
orde ‘YT 

A few months passed by, and brought back the duke 
to Paris without moncy, without wile, and without tem- 
per. On the night of his arrival, he sent secretly to 
several of his friends, desiring them to assemble in the 
tennis-court of the Louvre carly the next morning. They 
vet, and began to play as heretofore with the prince: 
but that day was a never-to-be-forgotten day in the 
lighter annals of the eager D’Alengon had inforined 
none save his comrades, of his return; so that all were 
amazed when word flew from mouth to mouth, that the 
duke was playing at tennis in the court below, instead 
of, as was supposed, making love at Havering-atte-Bowre 
or (rreenwich. 

\il the world, as cur neighbours vainly say, came to 
witness the miracle; and as opportunity occurred, the 
prince was interrogated relative to his sojourn in Eng- 
land; and the hasty answers he returned caused roars 
of laughter, as piecemeal by piecemeal, in the intervals 
of the game, the narrative of his foreign residence and 
treatment flowed from him in his replies to the malicious 
questioners. 

Imagine the duke earnestly engaged at play, but ever 
and anon interrupted by an equerry, or a fair dame 
@honneur, or his mother, calling out to her son by his 
Christian name, Francois; his anger at the interruption, 
and his reply! 

Sometimes it was an explosion of anger against Queen 
Elizabeth; next his rage would fall upon her ministers, 
and he uttered invectives against Cecil, or the others 
who drained his purse. But it was a peculiarity in the 
conversation of the prince, that the most trivial things 
were spoken of with as much importance as the most 
essential; even as in the rapid flow of his discourse, 
words of power and those of connection merciy, came 
forth alike undistinguished. The train of his ideas was 
alternate gem and dross; now a sarcasm, that could 
Elizabeth have heard it, would have roused her revenge; 
and now a trifling charge against some islander for his 
deficiency of skill in tennis; anon an anecdote condensed 
into as few words as possible, and uttered with an air of 
haste which added to its charm: next, a regret for his 
deficiency of Huguenot doctrine, and the unpleasant con- 
sequences which resulted from it; or, when the querist 
was a lady and very beautiful, a hint that the beauty of 
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